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By WILLIAM BRINTON, MD. 


PWYSICIAN TO, AND LECTURER ON PHYSIOLOGY iN, THAT HOSPITAL. 


Guwr_emen,—To-day I propose to begin the Course of Phy- 
sielogy by a few allusions to the nature of the subject itself, 
prefatory to a brief description of the special purposes with 
which we undertake the study, and, therefore, of the mode in 
which it will be our duty successively to treat of its leading 
divisions, and te group its more important details. 

The word Physiology, signifying, as it does, the description 
of Nature, may well seem to have too wide a meaning for a 
science which far from ranging both the kingdoms of Nature, 
confines itself to that division of the world around us pos- 
sessing the characters we sum up by the word “‘Lrre”—a 
division which, to all outward appearance, constitutes much 
the smallest part of the substance of the universe. And hence 
some have proposed to substitute for ‘‘ Physiology” the more 
exact term BioLocy—the science of Life. The older and vaguer 
word, however, being still retained in common use, I shall not 
venture to substitute the more appropriate one. And, indeed, 
the very defects of this term ‘‘ Physiology” may be useful if 
they serve to suggest to you, what seems to be implied in the 
word, that Life is not only the higher development of nature, 
but is ear’ iZoy7)y, Nature itself; that part of the material crea- 
tion, of which all its inorganic constituents are, as it were, 
merely the subordinates and ministers, ofien, indeed, the in- 
direct results, the effete and decayed products: that Life, in 
its various manifestations, offers us the deepest study yet pre- 
sented to human observation; and, therefore, that it is in the 
contemplation of this particular division of the material world, 
that we might easiest and best fulfil the noble aspiration of the 
poet, and “* look through Nature up to Nature’s God.” 

The word Physiology, then, must be taken conventionally as 
meaning “the science of Life.” But what is Life? 

And here it must frankly be confessed that notonly can we frame 
no definition, but that we have no knowledge. None, that i 
suficiently exhanstive or accurate, to cll up any specific and 

idea of a triangle, 


of them, 

‘ostpone, postpone 
for the present to substitute any plausible, but shallow, defi- 


then, I would say to each and all of you, 


F 


ition for that complex indefinable notion of Life which your 
experience and observation must have given you. 
after such a definition, if you seek it at not at the 


us in a spirit of modesty and of reverence. Find it we 
not, But even if we only see it, as it 

; even 


y 
as though it were seen through a glass darkly—with dim, 
outlines, vague alike in form and di i depend upon it 
the vision will not have been useless, or the toils by which it 
judicial. For it will 


forced you, in your own education, to take in some 
the only path which has-ever led Man to true knowledge 
or lasting success. The confession of ignorance is the first step 
in the search after knowledge; the rejection of imperfect 
hypotheses must precede the attainment of truth. And the 
history of Physiology, if read aright, teaches us not only to 
repel the idols of doctrine, but to beware even of 
treacherous allies whom knowledge has sometimes found in 
dominant ideas, themselves by no means wholly inaccurate. 
Life, for example, seems to be closely associated with the flux 
of bodily substance, the waste of the various tissues, the - 
genation of the bodily mass, the formation of carbonic acid, 
water, &c. But it would be rash therefore to assume that Life 
is identical with these processes, or equivalent to these products, 
respectively. On the contrary, looking merely to the scientific 
side of the question, we are no way in a position either to 
affirm or deny the possibility of a true conscious existence—an 
existence, that is, such as would be intelligible even to our 
limited a ing created and maintained apart 
from them 

And this brings me to notice another 
which well illustrates the uselessness, not to say danger, of 
being fettered by definitions in the study we are now com- 
mencing. You are aware that this course of Avatomy and 
Physiology is understood to have an especial reference to the 
animal kingdom, and indeed to the human body. Hence to 
define the common boundary of Animal and Vegetable life, and 
to exclude the latter from our cosideration, might seem a 
necessary towards ing up oar. ubject. 

Here phen however, h pe not be understood that 
definitions are impossible, yet it can be asserted that it is not 
the beginner by whom such could be either used or appreciated. 
A outline we might easily draw. The possession of the 
faculties of sensation and motion ; the consumption of oxygen 
te form carbonic acid; the evolution of a specific poison, urea ; 
the maintenance of a more or less independent temperature ; 
the reception of food tes Ges cavity ;—these and other 
characters might be easily adduced as proper to the Animal, 
and the want of them to the Vegetable. 

But to what does all this amount? To little more, it may 
be suggested, than an elaboration of that distinction between 
two kingdoms which even observe 

recognise. And you find, as we rou, e organs 
im detail, that each in ‘dies & 
exception to the foregoing rules, or (what is equally embar- 
rassing) such an increasing simplicity or suppression of organs 
as we proceed down the scale of animal life, that we are soon 
left in doubt as to their exact nature and products, The 
sailor said of his eming parrot, — igests part 
their juices. The Mimosa pudica almost fulfils the test of 
humanity propounded by Shylock, for when tickled, if it does 
not la at any rate it curls up its features. Here are imita- 
tions of motion and sensation. The palm-tree remains 20° or 
30° below the temperature of the scorched earth around it in 
the desert. And while the phenomena of exchange of sub- 
stance seem to offer a more uniform and valid distinction be- 
tween the Animal and Vegetable, even these are sometimes 
open to doubt, and still more frequently fail to decide the 
question. There are traces, in man plants, of a systematic 
combination of oxygen, suggesting a ation of carbonic acid 
which is in striking contrast with that decomposition of car- 
bonic acid, by virtue of which they restore oxygen to the sur- 
roundingair. While,tosay nothing of thearbitrary and 
data on which, in many of the lower forms of animal life, our 
nomenclature of organs is often our 
to appreciate the urea, for instance, excre y an anil 
of ‘almost inconceivable minuteness? I[t is therefore 
to be wondered at if we find that, in the case of some of the 


Dionea muscipula 


belong to the Animal or to the Vegetable king- 


simpler izations, there is still a difficulty in determining 


| 
To THE 
have taught you the attitude in which alone Nature is to be 
studied, and will have saved you from many an error injurious 
not less to your future patients than to yourselves. Above all, 
ity, 
nest 
ome 
per 
St. 
e. 
le 
f 
we can accurately reduce to words. In this respect, the em- 
barrassment which thus meets us on the very threshold of our | 
bat, as you will find 
4 ties which recur at every step of its study. W it is | 
why they were fret adopted, ove now 
what defects are inherent to them. know well, | 
that is to say, what they stand for. But we must beware of | 
expecting them to describe, much more to define, the various | 
objects to which they are applied; or we shall assuredly illus- | 
trate the second alternative of that Baconian adage, which says | 
1€ Gnd, Of LOIS COUrse. th 
organization which we shall ; but rather as the 
nclusion of the whole matter. te 
rom its innumerable phenomena; but do not try to 
se, or their vast sum, 
§ mutilate them on the Procrustean our human 
, and prejudice, ‘Thus patiently waited for, no fear 
0, 1940, 8 
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Animal and human physiology we shall not affect to distin- 
save in so far as we shall lay in 
main, on the creatures whose structures offer the closest 
similitude to, or the best contrast with, those of Man. The human 
subject is, as it were, our standard ‘of comparison, as well as 
the climax of our study. And only in the degree in which 
of similar Man, shall we have to notice those 
details, the f te: more scientific consideration of which 
is remitted to the lectures on Comparative Anatomy. 
And I think it is no fanciful antithesis which forther sv 
itself as the result of comparing those two aspects of Physi 
on which the Medical Physiologist, and the Anatomist in 
wider sense of this wool, respectively have to dwell. The 
former, specially concerned with structure and ization, 
has for his object chiefly to determine the office of several 
organs he successively studies: 
closest parallel, as well as its most important 
the effect of those lesions of their tissues which are append 
with the various diseases he attempts to relieve. Orgapization, 
its development, its uses, the harmonious results of its per- 
fection, the disturbances of health produced by its deterioration 
or decay, and the death which results from its destruction,— 
these are naturally the chief objects of his consideration, The 
latter—especially in the last few years, which have revealed so 
0 the structure “of the lower forms of animal 
w seem to be gradually arriving at conclusions 


which at first —_ appear Simost incompatible with those of | by 


his Medical colleague. Were it asked—‘t What are the most 
striking results of modern research in Comparative Anatomy ?” 
it might be unhesitatingly answered—* 
fications of late grad disclosed in functions hitherto 
sumed to be pred. ne | uniform; and the lower level 
to organs as a whole: or rather—what is more accu- 
Tate—the lofty but inscrutable share assigned to functions as 
distinguishable from - eae Generation, for example, is 
rocess, common to the whole 
animal series; but a may in different creatures, offers 
the most extraordinary—I h ad almost said contradictory — 
Keimoton While the structures concerned in respiration, 
otion, and innervation, offer such strange contrasts of de- 
ent in some of the lower and higher animals, that we 
pre ly escape the alternative: either that many functions 
may be regarded as essentially independent of all structure 
whatever (a proposition which, I am aware, almost involves a 
contradiction in terms); or that, at any rate, the very a 
and most prom ge tissue, to our existing means of ob 
servation, ma 


pean 4 fe into a single purpose, executed by a single 


ledgo—which we dhall well to carry with us throagh all ear 
——_ studies, even to the very bed-sides of those 
rs whom we must sometimes vainly attempt to heal. 
Confessing, our t means 
of information, and that the several 
phenomena of great total, offer much 
which we cannot at 


relief, 


ition in our p' 3; and since not onl: 
the "aaatalnese of this course, but the whole of its de- 


gested by the very nature and seat of all diseases and injuries, 
If anyone offered to mend your watch, 
had never opened such an instrument, and was 
of its construction, he would exactly 
Physic not founded on Physiology. If he said, “* This myste- 


rious deran 


ul 


1 the whole : 


hat with reapet 
ject, the origin of evil; that afl nd mysterious 


in 80 far as concerns many of even the most painful and dan- 
gerous maladies, by showing wed eae how the very capa- 
cities of growth and development, of resistance to injury, and 
tion of its effects, are inherently connected with 
possibilities of disease ; so that the same 
y permit pleurisy an geese ag y, it regu- 
lates, weighs, and dictates those appliances by which we 
have to attem t the cure of sickness, the relief of suffering, the 
th, and the prevention of death. 
“Lae assertion into detail. To 
the scientific character of Medicine at any given epoch of its 
history might be estimated by the degree in which it took 
cognizance of Physiology,—or, rather, was based upon it,— 
For the science of Life is sti 
too much in its infancy, to it that long retrospect, and 
specific contrast, which sens sufficiently illustrate this 
ition, true as it undoubted! 


the process has been scientific or no. Indeed, even if he #d- 


specific, and much less difficult, 

for an educated public by-and-bye to 

that Physslogy rules over Physi. In the history of 

stories of those ignorant meddlers in all 

worst of errors are always alleged to be based 
most ridiculous and mischievous 

to be efficacious by experience.” ‘‘Can I not 


and it cured him. t more do you ask for? 
can refute these facts? What argemente can invalidate such 
evidence ; or conversely, what can 
Our anewer to thie is simple enough. 
- rove the cure, any more than death 
patient by him who administers 


| 
gement of your watch 18 & separa entity, &@ some- 
ry d to the original works, and, on the principle of | 
‘similia similibus curantur,’ I propose to give it an additional 
knock to that which has, let us su , deranged it; or to | 
break, if I can, or that already 
injured,” he 00 If, on the 
contrary, he said, ‘‘ In derangements of this kind, forcing into 
the interior of the watch a very long and strong lever, and 
giving it a good wrench, has been sometimes known to rectify 
the mischief ; or cutting away one-half of the main-spring, has. 
allowed the other to 
rank as an empiric—what many would still call “‘a sound prac- 
tical man of the old school”: a school useful and venerable in 
the epoch in which it represented the existing acquisitions of 
medical a but simply an anachronism in this. If, 
going wrong, were governed very different laws 
action, that the study of the one threw little or no light on the 
other,” I think-you would not find much difficulty in dealing 
| SF abe ied to the study of medicine, 
would end in exalting the pedantry of the charnel house into a 
looking at what is in and to ife i 
the poor putrid relics of what was formerly its envelope. 
| Physiology, then, we study as being the very basis of the 
healing art. It alone teaches us what is disease : shows us how 
such slight and casual derangements of the corporeal functions 
as are too minute or transient to attract ordinary notice, have 
only to increase in degree, to claim our attention as downright 
read, that most of our diseases are thus founded upon our own 
ignorance or carelessness ; that they are often the inevitable 
results of a systematic disobedience of the laws of Nature. 
Which, igher quality OF greater quantity OI | 
action, requires all the aids the most elaborate organization can | 
confer. An animal which swims, feels, breathes, digests 
to detect any 
so to speak, a | 
is cured, it matters little to him, he would =e say, whether 
mi ogy 18, a8 regardas 18 Pp a ge 
guide, an icularly an is against -deception or 
quackery, ts Seal probably add that nevertheless, he would 
rather be cured by the quack than killed by the scientific prac- 
titioner. 
in doing 80, we not merely obey a law of mental progress—pro- 
ceeding from the known to the unknown, from that which we 
have, to that which we have not, seen—but we specially fit our- 
selves for the practice of medicine and surgery : for the IA 
tiie body, inside and outside, is subject. 
I am almost ashamed to dilate upon this statement, as though | senses?’ indignantly a 
it were questionable in itself, or as though your incapacity to | charcoal or milk sugar 
reciate it required its repetition and enforcement. Never- 
siology to the healing art; you must bear with me for a few 
minutes while I briefly point out some of these relations, 
Of these, the most — and irrefragable is that sug- 


hich rapidly unlocks or 
into products more or less uni- 
diffased into surroundi 


space, 
The 
the 
into 


dition of indiffer- 


some intermediate 
certain abnormal 


ts around them : 


ly inherent to which we 


not pe 


| 


animal, soon attain a con 


and thus to repeat countless-cycles of change, 


path preten ‘ 
disease 


§: 

HE 

wei 


respecting 


that, in the main, their ph: 


and mainstays of an ex- gest, illustrate, or even 


in character, ultimately 


as water, carbonic acid, ammonia, nitric acid, &c. &. 


living 
to speak, to 


af the 
We ow body fall naturally 


+ 


to remove the 


Great Phy | the animal body, 


*‘nataral history of disease”-——~the ‘‘ vis jcatri. 
these, forsooth, are to be the 


ht die because he was 

t recover because he had li 
air, water, food, and rest—I confess that I am so 
may thank the 


migh 


termination. They have sometimes sold their 
to remember that duty 


ou 

wield all;—or, at any rate, either to these 
medication for-which we 


yuish the exact influence of the intrinsic 


a 


or ill-fed, or harassed; or 
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5 dies, but even in ofthe most dangerous , implies the violation of 
ment. dow tht terms, onl 
t ailments —colds, coughs, and diarrhceas— anism under 
f eases and injuries as pulmonary consumpti isite for the 
= hernia respectively, spontaneous recoveries btly, a pathwa 
- their per centages of frequency, and never f. which are dest 
f ring and death 
l bability of this event—and ae dly, a code of 
rancy our ly mecessary to 
J a oe to those ignorant o ed. Nor is it 
> alike in th and disease—aye, even to cl or health 
i of Parliament, newspaper writers, and oth ony of the sev 
Z considered infallible in this coantry— the ab lily and constan 
a hand, questions which have been but imi mutually 
1 tatingly answered by thousands of the o : matters o 
- intellects the world has ever produced durin ht with interest 
b. the action of remedies ! And I would add, e at any rate, w 
: of our own profession who have been mos ly indispensab 
f curative inflaence of drugs, have not alway a physiological 
3 notions of the 
4 n to the sim 
> give his drag 
thont in any wi 
2 Rational Medi 
4 plications, both as regard 
, sease may introduce, lay 
the operancy of the 
lysiological effect 
7 parallel, their th 
J 8, at they are uselul chiefly by modifying, i 
5 on | the very same fanctions which they distu 
r healthy one; —— the instrumentality 
they limit or t those whi 
J rly | excess or deficiency respectively, might ex 
. an | divergence of the a ee from the 
> sw caused um, exhilar 
, lect | mercury, and the well-known effects of pu 
. he | gents, all illustrate this law; and show 
. domain of empirical Medicine, Physiology 
l guide, and the traest test of what, as am 
; res | observation, could only be arrived at by 
. The simplest idea of Life recognises, in e 
. in | which we sum up by this term, a continua 
] a | in the substance of those tissues by whic! 
ay | Just as the force of the weight or spring is 
be | movement which, however controlled or 
} ces | in the hands of the clock or wateh; ja 
] he | engine, every movement of the piston, eve 
; represents a combustion or re 
m the forces igi 
} he | alinost regard as adn ve movement; so there is not an 
[ le, | act of the living animal, not a sensation we feel or a movement 
' ty, | we execute, not a breath we draw or a mental impression we 
; ps not represent the loss, and demand the re- 
j rtain fraction of our bodily tissues. Further- 
' placement fail, and, like the steam engine 
j the watch or clock anwound by mechanical 
; l body falters in its activity, relaxes its 
; Hy has them arrested by death. In such a 
ion, the impotence which is first fel: in the 
ion and of the senses, extends to 
and essential agents of the organic existence, 
first shorn of all the powers most charac- 
mal, finally loses those essential to Life, and 
} ht of this solemn imaugurates a new 
rallel i 
all the various ager obey - 
simpler che 
, Left | decomposes their constituents 
j pr a | form 
ark 
ise | products thus rele , however, are again en up 
less | vegetable world; in whose tissues they are reconstructe 
example have impelled our fellow-citizens to endow, — 


aud 
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includes the extrinsic organs, 
relation with the outer world, and which, 


ed well, coagula 
could not discover which portion of it had been 
ient’s recovery was satisfactory in all respects, as 
only from those inconveniences which follow upon an 
excessive loss of blood. No accident of any kind had occurred 


other | to account for her condition, and she has since had 


once more to the world 
(To be concluded.) 


; REPORT OF 
TWO CASES OF CONCEALED ACCIDENTAL 
UTERINE HA MORRHAGE. 


By HENRY JAMES, Esq., F.RCS, 


assured me that ashe had lost no blood, and the nurse confirmed 
her statement. She had already taken some brandy, and I 
gave her more, She complained of intense abdominal pain, 
and [ suspected that there might be rupture of the uterus, On 
placing my hand upon it, the sensation was less firm than 
usual; but I was satisfied the foetus had not escaped from it, 
and therefore, if rapture had occurred, that it was only partial. 
Upon examination per vaginam, I found the os uteri to be 
already dilated to the size of a shilling, and in a very dilatable 
condition, the membranes unruptured, and the head present- 
ing. My finger was unstained with blood, and the vagina and 
external parts were so flaccid as to present little obstruction to 
delivery being effected. 

I determined to endeavour to excite uterine action, and for 
this purpose I gave her some of the tincture of secale. I now 
passed my finger through the os uteri, and round the neck, 
with a view to excite uterine action and to rupture the mem- 
large in quantity that it ised me and made me fear- 
ful for the result. I now ruptured the membranes, and & con- 
siderable quantity of the liquor amnii escaped ; 


i on, € tities of co: 
Pras delighted that instead becoming 
rapidly, -sized male child was born, and, 


ply, 


without the supervention of any bemorrhage, 
at four p.u., I 


branes were unruptured, and the 
tured the membranes, and gave her 
ins came on rapidly, and in twenty 


obstinate, that I experi the diffi 
the placenta. 
alescence. 
conv: 
i ta, I found that about one-third 


By STEPHEN H. WARD, M.D. Lonp., 
PHYSICIAN TO THE SEAMEN’S HOSPITAL, “ DREADWOUGET.” 


i in the Navy. 
of Haslar Hospital, and other medical officers in the service, 
bear testimony to the truth of such statement. The excep- 
tional circumstances under which it has occurred in the naval 
service, during the last half-century, are those associated with 
the several Polar expeditions, in the narratives of which graphic 
accounts of the disease in question are to be met with. Re- 
cently, the sufferings of Lieut. Hobson, and the tragic episode 


of poor Blackwell’s death, detailed in the narrative of Sir L. 


under two leading divisions, which, though in intimate mu'ual | though in a feeble state, it survived. The fanis was entwined 
dependence, are conceivable and describable as separate from | twice round the neck, but from its great length it did not 
- each other. - The first division includes the intrinsic organs, or | interfere with the birth of the child, 
the old materials of the body, and builds up new ones to replace 
them. 
the animal into 
‘though indirectly as necessary ile as the preceding, are y\ 
so far collateral and subordinate to it, as that we may conceive 
of the maintenance of the mass of bodily tissues in spite of 
animal deprived of its brain by an operation, we may see this 
independence in great degree carried out: the interchange of was 
substance going on in the comparative arrest of all the functions | called to attend upon Mra. C——, a patient whom I had not 
of relation. Amongst the former, we distinguish digestion, | before visited. 1 was informed that she was in the eighth 
heat, secretion, nutrition. Amongst the latter, locomotion | quanti blood, Upon visiting her, I found her restless and 
and innervation ; with the various senses (sight, hearing, swell, her’ pels. 
taste, touch) and the voice, all of which latter may be regarded | her countenance was very pallid, and her extremities were 
as offshoots of these two great functions. The function of | cold. She complained of pain in the abdomen, and had lost a 
generation, by which the animal, itself doomed t» death as the considerable quantity of blood. She was a stout woman, of 
term of its existence, maintains the species by the reproduction | about the middle height, and of a excitable and nervous 
of an individual with an organization like its own, forms | tem t. gave hive the 
another division of our subject. And the subsequent growth condition of the uterus through the abdominal parietes. I 
found its condition to be normal; the vagina was full of 
suggests a sommary of that converse process of decay, | coagulum, and blood was still flowing freely ; the os uteri was 
ion, by dilated to about the size of the top at wine-glass, the mem- 

it ually ines, perishes, i I 

ay 
was born, @ large quantity o beg es ex 
—eee After this my patient excited my fears, for she yawned, threw 
up her arms, and fainted. I feared she was dead, but she rallied 
from this state, and was then in such a restless condition, and 
so 
he 
I 

FELLOW OF THE OBSTETRICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON, SURGEON AND ACCOUCHEUR ab 
10 THE CITY OF LONDON LYING-IN HOSPITAL, BTC. 

OPT of it was cove 7 erent coagu , and this was 
Case 1.—On the 26th of March, 1853, at half-past six he postion 
I was requested to attend upon Mrs. M-——. This patient hemorrhage ; and if it was upon the occasion 
had borne three children previously, and was now at full term cf her wing exertion, conned hemorrhage must have 
in her fourth pregnancy. Her husband informed me'that she | Seing on for twenty sccount of herself : 
had not been suffering with labour pains, but that she had | On the of the 27th she had some little trouble with 
diately him, and found her to be a very delicate the girl from the room. ight t 
woman, of a strumous habit; her countenance was pallid, in the abdomen, and was very faint and sick. On the follow. 
: . 5 ing morning she felt so exhausted that she remained in bed, 
anxious, and sunken ; she was very restless, her skin was be- - ’ , 

4 iis -, | but she did not consider that the pain she was suffering from 
dewed with « profuse perspiration, and her pulse was rapid | was jabour pain. At half-past three in the afternoon of the 
and feeble. Although she was evidently greatly exhausted, | 28th of February she was sitting in bed, when a sudden and 
there was no outward evidence of hemorrhage ; indeed, she of hich tha ab Sach 

must be the waters, but finding it to be blood I was sent for. 
Artillery-place, Finsbury-square, Oct, 1860, ina 

GENERAL AND CLINICAL REMARKS ON 
SCURVY. 

I nexp not make any apology for introducing Scurvy once 
more to the notice of my professional brethren, inasmuch as 
twenty years have elapsed since Dr. Budd's paper appeared in 
the “ Library of Medicine,” and the subject has since been 
scarcely touched upon. Scurvy is, indeed, save under excep- 


Wi 
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RECOVERY AFTER APPARENT DEATH FROM CHLOROFORM. [Novemner 3, 1860. 


= 


medical cases admitted is not greater now than at the 
rience of the Dreadnought goes to 

i in the mercantile marine. It 

must be remembered, too, that the cases brought into hospital 
represent quite as many more, milder in character, or treated 
elsewhere, The men admitted with this disease constantly 
poe of other hands having been affected, and occasionally of 
ths from it on the y 125 cases of scurvy, of which I 
these ships, 

ging to ports and 


ten were 


which the disease 


wing information. No 
of the i 


Fok 


EF 


exciting cause being, ieve, 

those ients of which lime- and lemon jui 
logue. All the other influences may be eliminated 
dietetic one. Alike under the use of fresh meat and 


of salt ions, of rice, dried peas, or milk,—-of water 
riora’ débris, 
fatigue, 


valent, and the disease will not be 

(To be continued.) 
REPORT OF A CASE OF 


RECOVERY AFTER APPARENT DEATH 
FROM CHLOROFORM. 


By J. BROADBENT, Ese, M.R.C.S., 
RESIDENT SURGEON 10 THE MANCHESTER WORKHOUSE HOSPITAL. 


Mary M-——., admitted March 15th, 1860, with obscure dis- 
ease of the left knee-joint, of about four months’ duration. She 
is twenty three years of age, but looks thirty-three, spare, but 


The head fell on the chest, and the chin dropped—in fact, she 
quite dead. As a last resource, in order to use arti- 
respiration more effectually, it was decided to 
mou applied to 
inspiratory efforts took 


if 


| 
ii 


i 


- 


=| M'‘Clintock’s expedition, have excited public y, and , the sole 
ed drawn attention to the features of the disease. raya e diet of 
ot In the mercantile service, however, it is far from being the ana- 

men arrive in port are admi bread, as 
into the Hospital ship in a state fearful to contemplate —with 

earthg colour of the skin relieved by large bruises or or 
bet, wall tall the damaged con- e cachexia indu y Various protracted ma 

f the fluid, the breath having a characteristic | and dysentery,—scurvy will occur; but only on condition 
d odour bad as that of putrefaction, the strength reduced to its | fresh vegetables are excluded. Superadd these, or their equi- 
In the year 1858, thirty-eight cases, in 1859 thirty cases, 
b of scurvy were admi into the Dreadnought under my care, 

and about as many more under the care of my colleague. The 

: average entire number admitted yearly may be estimated at, 

5 at least, seventy. Dr. Budd, writtog in 1836, says that during 

e the year and a half in which he had acted as sole physician, 

a about fifty cases of scurvy had been admitted. As the num- 

is 

I 

f 

| no emaciated. suc ing Daby nine Months 

ry ment having had no effect in arresting the disease, it was de- 

: py ee on cided to amputate the limb. For this purpose she was put on 
e 0 ngiand or in Scouan ore: > 

‘Whit Of be hed been Tt ix but jest the operating-table on March 25th. Nothing unusual was ob- 
4 to state that only one case out of the number specified occurred | eTved in her expression; her pulse was about 120, rather 
i in ships belonging to great London ship-owners. The ports feeble; heart sounds normal. About two drachms of chloro- 
4 from which seventy-six of the ships sailed, on their homeward form was poured on lint, folded in a fannel shape, No strug- 
4 ponent specified, It appears that forty-one came from | sling occurred during the inhalation. In two or three minutes 
Malay the pulse was observed to become slower, but it was steady, 

Archi , five from ia, five from Mauri mae ‘ 
4 Weak and the respiration natural, Soon after she appeared insen- 
canst bod ene sible, and I was about to commence the operation, when she 
| -andria, The casea that came under Dr, Badd’s observation, | suddenly ceased to breathe, and the pulse could not be felt. 
. _ with the exception of four, came from some port in India, from | Cold water was instantly thrown on her face, air freely ad-— 
mitted into the room, and artificial respiration kept up by 
ai actual mortali e mercantile marine from scurvy . ; 
not great. Dr. McWilliam tells me that the deaths from this | *lternately compressing and relaxing the chest. These mea- 
disease in foreign-going ships from Great Britain in 1869 were | sures_were continued for a short time, but without success. 
thirty-seven in a body of seamen amounting to 172,506. I am 

_ inclined, however, to think, from inquiries I have made, that 

many deaths from this disease occurring on board ship are con- 

_ cealed under some other name. 

In reference to the circumstances under 

has shown itself, my notes give the follo 

_ sceount was obtained as to the mmediately when clal respiration Was 

water, and the supply of lemon-juice, in thirteen 8 | A female catheter was now introduced into the t 

sixty-seven ships the report was as follows :—In forty artificial respiration kept up through it. Ins / 

lime-juice was eitaer wanting, or deficient natoral respiratory efforts improved, and the wo 

or mineral acid was given in place of it: throat commenced to bleed. After watching her cl 

par ma 5 or any were either short or hour and a half on the operating-table, and givin 

ve out-daily; but in of t wi > com 

covered from the the chloroform ; but the 

- few the provisions were also bad. Of the water, the t | the knee rapidly became worse, and she was anxi 

accounts were that tae Sick, and of the limb removed. This was done on April 14th, 

“‘rain water collected from the decks in crossing t ” | being administered by means of Sibson’s inhaler, 

** water from the Ganges ;” ‘‘ water black ;” ‘from th with greater care than before, During the operation, w 

very bad, had not been filtered ;” ‘‘ rain water;” “ was rather prolonged from the disease having extended further 

salt ;” “brackish ;” “taken out of tank at Bombay, than was expected, she inhaled six drachms of chloroform, 

In four of the twenty-six ships the water was goo without any effect. She rallied from t 

slowly, but afterwards favourably 

was nearly healed, w 

but ‘the indiv mals nant nature, returned, — 

_ wious illness, exposure, &c. Qne man attri is attack to | attacks of hemorrhage on May 

sleeping in a wet bed; another, not liking the lime- Autopsy, vightew ater 

not take it; one or two had been previously redu Chest: Lungs healthy; pleura on the right e 

or dysentery, or both; one had been cast away in M rent. Heart: Anterior surface of right ventric 

and the muscular wall very thin; left ventri 

healthy. Both ventricles contained yellowish coagula ; auri 

a normal size, but their structure disorganized. The 

organs healthy. The kidneys and muscular structure of the 
pair the blood, 1 am disposed to re them as | heart, when examined with the microscope, were found to be 
isposing causes, It oly a8 predioposing thet in an advanced state of fatty degeneration. 

; other influences alluded to, such as bad pro-! September, 1800. . 
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MONSTROSITY AND MATERNAL IMPRES- 
SIONS. 


By JOHN & BEALE, Ese, MRCS 


Mrs, W—, aged twenty-eight years, tall, and well-formed 


that the impression 
All the phenomena 


In ‘the month of June, 1859, I was called in to see a lad, 
sixteen’ years of age, of leaco-phlegmatic appearance, named 
G. B——, residing in a most unhealthy locality. I found, 


matter having penetrated through the loose cellular tissue of 
the'palpebrw, There was no fever; pulse 76, and soft; no 
flashing of countenance ; tongue clean ; little or no thirst ; very 
little incoherence, if any, towards night, without any approach 
to coma; partial deafness. 


A NEW FORM OF INSTRUMENT FOR 
VACCINATING. 
By SAMUEL SPRATLY, Ese., M.R.C.S., 


attended to, is making the incision too deep, and causing 
thereby a considerable flow of blood, which prevents the in- 
serted virus from being absorbed, and causes a good deal of 
pain to the little patient. 

It occurred to me that these inconveniences might 

by an instrament so formed that the incision in the arm could 
be reduced to a minimum, and little more than a minute drop 
of bleed follow its withdrawal from the wound. The instru- 
ment, which is figured in the annexed woodcut, consists of a 


smal] lancet-point of triangular 

inch in the upper surface formed by 

the triangle, the under by the two sides and apex. 
surface is carefully hollowed out both to the edges i 
this serves for the reception of a moderate quantity of lym 
On the under surface is a small |, Which projects from 


surface; this prevents 

certain distance. It 

serted in an 

ordinary lancet. 

surface is filled with lymph, either from a fresh vesicle or 

in Pr. Husband’s admirable capillary tubes, 
agonally beneath the skin ; this forms a little 
valvular wound, into which a minute drop of matter 


and no more blood follows the ion than would be 
by_punctaring the skin with a 


T have now used this 


and posteriorly, and a few punctures of the a with a 
lancet, at the same time ordering poppy-head ntations and 
linseed-meal poultices. Those means, with wine, beef-tea, and 
bark, constituted the treatment. * 
The quantity of fetid pus and 
Sincchhbliniad which was evacuated was enormous, his mother pre- 
ee |... by plugs of soft lint till all the slough was dis- 
in figure, was attacked by a dog and bitten in the lip when charged, which was not completed for several weeks rp | 
advanced five months in pregnancy with her first child. The wee ae eee the head became as smooth 
child born presented following deviations | as as a billiard- 
— It was a considerable time before the patient regained his 
from the correct conformation : - 

Head natural size, but very thick; broad and fleshy about | Strength so as to enable him to resume work. Bark, porter, 
the juncture with the shoulders, The under lip drawn in, and — “ae > his appetite having 
slightly puckered ; the upper drawn up, and slanted off towards There are one or two points in this case which must suggest 
the ale nasi. An opening, presenting the appearance of the themselves to every practical man. One is the unusual extent 
entrance to the larynx, was seen on separating the lips, and oc- of phlegmonoid ery. oceupying the scalp ; and another is, 
cupied the cavity of the mouth. Two diminutive, shapeless th, 
growths, about three inches and » half long, supplied the place | "0° Gesteuction of tissue'in the immediate vicinity of the 
of arms, terminated by the outline of the tips of six finger, | brain, without being attended by the slightest symptom of 
arranged almost around a broad, flattened The umbili- constitutional irvitation, While we witness every.day the 
cal cord bulged out into a sac at about two inches from the | 1 oot violent attacks of deliriem, or other cerebral symptoms, 

from slight erysipelatous attacks of the head and face, here 
was xs was an instance of not only inflammation of the scalp, but 
a Wad (75 where, from the quantity of cellular membrane discharged, 
VAN _# the sloughing process must have quite undermined the sealp, 
A i, WOO XS and destroyed the loose tissue between it and the occipito- 
frontalis muscle; yet, so far as the functions of the brain and 
“| ee ik, —_ nervous system were concerned, there was no evidence of the 
t must be admitted that in the phenomena of disease, as 
they present themselves to our limited powers of discrimination, 
navel, and was filled with a bloody-looking fluid. The thighs 
were extremely short, flat, and thick ; the feet presenting the Depthed, rn 
part of the superior extre- 
mity, heels touching the nates, and the whole limb not 
were, to grow out of the pelvis. The rture was situated 
in the upper pert of the lumber region. Wo cxaniontiia with 
the scalpel was allowed. 
This patient has, after the lapse of eighteen months, been MEMBER OF THE NATIONAL VACCINE INSTITUTE. 
bis Li Street | ‘Tire operation of vaccination, though one of exceeding sim- 
devel of lower plicity, has frequep*ly failed, not so much from the imperfec- 
extremities). wr (he my tion of the material employed as from a want of attention on the 

The case is curious, inasmuch as the previous impression | part of the practitioner to the simplest points calculated to 
conveyed to the uterus has been retained and reproduced after | insure its success. The most important of these, and one least 
@ lapse of eighteen months; and argues 
may still reappear in future pregnancies. 
show an arrest of development, and of a lower type than gene- 

Sia ee take place. Her husband is tall, 

thy, and perfectly formed. 

Paddington-green, October, 1860, 

ON AN EXTRAORDINARY CASE OF 
PHLEGMONOID ERYSIPELAS OF THE HEAD 

FACE, 

WITHOUT ANY CONSTITUTIONAL SYMPTOM. 

By J. J; MACGREGOR, M.D. 
upon examination, that the entire scalp, extending anteriorly ee 
beyond the orbital ridges, and posteriorly as far as the oecipital | each of the two sides of the triangie, and which forms the under 
ridge, was one mass of purulent infiltration, the fingers simking 
into it like a bag upon pressure. The eyee were nearly closed, 
diving moe to the face, our 


I nearly 800 children. 
direction of the National Vaccine Board, four 


RUPTURE OF THE LIVER. 
OPERATION AND CURE. 


him, I subjoin the report sent home to Scotland with the 
patient from the surgeon who attended him :— 


retica, first of potass with spirit of nitrous ether, then 
magnesia in the morning, with alterative doses of bine pill 
and digitalis. Now (May 3lst) he takes spirit of juniper with 


day. I 
I 
the 


E 


4 
J 


Fé. 


‘BEE 


iven, and during the evening i 
partook of a little food. 


went alone to the other end of the village. 
afterwards [ recommended a i 


ANALYSIS OF THE 
WATER OF BEN RHYDDING, NEAR OTLEY, 
YORKSHIRE. 


By SHERIDAN MUSPRATT, M.D., F.B.S. Ep., 
PRINCIPAL OF THE LIVERPOOL COLLEGE OF GHEMISTRY. 


Ir is a remarkable fact that no analysis of this water has 
hitherto been published. Ben Rhydding is at an elevation of 
500 feet above the level of the sea. The soil is arenaceous, 
and the springs here are amongst the finest in Great Britain. 
From its situation midway between the vast upland moors, and 


Sulphate of lime... ... 
Sulphate of soda... . 
Silicate of Potassa 


On looking at the figures, it appears that the water almost 
October, 1860, 
ALARMING EFFECTS PRODUCED BY AN 
OVERDOSE OF OPIUM IN A CHILD. 
RECOVERY. 
By HUNTER FINLAY, M.D., Bothwell. 
Apovut eight o'clock in the evening of the 25th of August I 
was called to see a child who was stated to have been poisoned 


Tae Laycer;) DR. W. F. M‘'MILLAN ON RUPTURE OF THE LIVER.. [Novemagr 3, 1360, 
which ti nee on the 18th he 
are e xe horseback. He 
children I have never found it necessary te charge the | smiled w pro na "00 My Ol him my 
1 lancet more than once. To practitioners who, like myself, | he mounted, and rode fully a mile, trotting some part 
vaccinate large numbers in the time, this | way. 
r little instrument will be a great boon, as asa great saving | Sept. 4th. —From the 5th ultimo there has been 
! maker, Mr. Matthews, of Portugal-street, has taken operations in the field with his father. 
considerable pains to follow out my instr -etions, and has pro- 
duced it in several neat and portable forms to suit the require- ee ae 
, ments of the practitioner. 
By W. F. M‘MILLAN, M.D., Friockheim. 
Tue following case possesses so many points of practical in- 
terest, that I am induced to bring it under the notice of the 
: profession; and that the reader may have the whole case before | 
aged the the sweet banks of the placid Wharfe, Ben Rhydding affords not 
| wenty, was kicked by horse on the | only favourable position from which to admire the varied 
20th of A last, over the region of the liver, causing a con- , 
jaundice, the fever and jaundice subsiding about the seventeenth time of 
day. As sequel to this, ascites set in, and has been very | Sires. agreeable change of temperature, matter 
| troublesome up to May 3ist, when he left this’place for Seot- | everything combined at such a place Ghat: pro- 
land. Treatment during the inflammatory stage—Antimonials, ee feantain. which i called the * Shrine,” at the rate-of 
ients with mercury, local bleeding, poultices and fomenta. | Principal a 
ad need onan ightly to about three gallons per minute. It has a temperature of 42°, 
with mercurial ointment over the region of the liver, with din- Soles, still, rather colder, it 
seems to exert a more invi ing effect upon partaker. 
the water. The composition to me ra’ a si 
jitalis, and mercurial ointment wi an ene as ovspared with that of other waters of ch 
region bdomen twices | throaghout kingdom. specific gravity 
a change of air to his native water is 1°001297. of 
f the case on the 2nd of June, Carbonate of lime we as 
Carbonate of magnesia} “" “" Mere traces 
enlarged, about size of a ee 
tero-gestation; it felt hard, and un- _—— tee 
I applied hot fomen- cee, 
by the enlargement of 
anodynes to allay the systemic excite- 
a having been undergone 
debilitated condition. on, 5-035 
3rd, —. slept little, continually crying out, ‘‘ 
!”—Twelve o'clock noon: A consultation on the case 
Guthrie, senior, of Brechin, when, after a careful 
examunation, we came to the conclusion that it was not ascites, 
as our English friend had concluded, but that the enlargement 
result on rupture of the liver, 
ich was . gave great pain on being 
pressed. The bowels we found pushed into the left iliac region, 
opinion arrived at, to operate was y our duty ; 
accordingly it was agreed that we should operate next day. 
Hot fomentations were continued ; an aperient and an anodyne 
were given in the evening. 
pation in the with opium. As the place was several miles distant from my 
lithotemy position, Dr. Guthrie, sev., made an incision about | house I did not arrive till nearly ten o'clock, when I found the 
an inch below the umbilicus, and introduced a trocar and | patient, a little boy aged eighteen months, lying in bed ina 
canula, We drew off 324 fluid ounces of a gramous liquid, state of stupor; the pupils firmly contracted; the pulse quick 
composed of blood, bile, &c., which had a most offensive smell. and irregul t; the breathing slightly stertorous On ingui 
Pieces of adhesive plaster were then strapped over the wound, 
and the whole abdomen very firmly bandaged. A sedative | | ascertained that he had received the opium 
mixture was then in the forenoon ; that by about noon he was observed to become 
more one P.M. st ee in 
breakfast. griping. & thachdomen, till I saw him. The mother stated that the child had for 
for which an anodyne mixture was given. several days been troubled with diarrbaa, and that the opium 
T omit giving here the daily state I found him in, as it is of | had been administered for its cure. tenpee ee  d 
little moment ; ee eae Se ne which seemed to be pieces of solid opium—as if they had 
gather strength till June 17th, when he went out with me, and a 


Tae 


with the finger and thumb. They would weigh, at the 
gonins cach; end the ‘id wen 05 
ceived a fourth of one of them. 


between the | one 


ined that the 


: 


it 


ed uently durin, 
i Pag yu removed he awoke up 
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OF THE PRACTICE OF 
MEDICINE AND SURGERY 


IN THE 
HOSPITALS OF LONDON. 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW'S HOSPITAL. 
CHOREA FOLLOWING RHEUMATISM ; CURE ; SUBSEQUENT 
ATTACK OF TYPHOID FEVER, PROVING FATAL BY PERI- 
TONITIS, THE RESULT OF PERFORATION OF THE BOWEL. 
(Under the care of Dr. Farrr.) 

In dwelling upon such a disease as chorea, which has been 
called by some pathologists irsunity of the muscles, many pecu- 
liarities present themselves for consideration. One of these is 
the connexion that is supposed to exist between it and rheu- 
matism. 

In tracing the history of a number of hospital cases, we have 
often noticed the fact that in a certain proportion the latter 
disease has at one time or another preceded the choreic symp- 
toms, or else the parents have had rheumatism before the birth 
of the child. In relation to this question, an interesting com- 
munication lately appeared in our pages from Dr. Child, of 
Oxford, (Sept. 15th, p. 260,) who gave the details of five cases 
seen within two months, wherein the connexion between the 
two diseases seemed to be clearly established, and they proved 
likewise the hereditary conversion of rheumatism and chorea— 
that is, as is stated, ‘‘that rheumatism in the parent may de- 
scend as chorea in the child.” M. Botrel goes so far as to state 


te the existence of a family connexion 

the two, as pointed out by Dr. Begbie, and that in on 
both diseases may be present. The unhealthy 

ism, circulating the several organs, is 

mon source and cause of the articular, d i 


Begbie. M. 
parent is often, by heredi 
the child under the form of 


id fever, from one of which (in the next bed) we 
have no doubt the patient contracted the i which 
involved the lungs and bowels, and 

wed themselves, with an interregnum of palmar 
Nothing unusual was found 
tributed to the chorea. 


= 


brain (see Tax Lancet, vol. ii. 1-57, p. 144). 


Philadelphia, thinks that the electrical has a 


Fs 
4 


chorea, and three months ago an attack of rheumatic 
; was before that. Previous to her 
been in bil i 


‘EBERLE 


: 


Pe LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICINE AND SURGERY. [Novemper 3, 1860. 
tially identical, and that they are different manifestations of 
the same blood poison. 
Considering the length of time that had elapsed only was there traced any history of rheumatism, and 
administration of the poison and my visit, I i questionable how far in that case the chorea may not have 
stomach-pump would be of no avail, The indications for treat- | been the result of the involuntary imitative force on seeing an- 
ment seemed to be to rouse the child, if possible, from its stupor, | other child similarly affected ; for we know very well that the 
and get rid of any unabsorbed opium by the bowels. I there- | disease is sometimes propagated by a species of contagion. We 
fore at once administered a dose of castor oil, and placed the | are aware that some physicians, however, carry their belief so 
th and shaken, the patient screamed and opened his eyes; | case ; the late Dr. Addison was one of these. No one, we 
inis- 
the le family 
ime f acute 
thild he com- 
land the 
was app: spinal symptoms, an e bond of connexion ween them. 
Iman who Was present throwing some cold water on his | Dr. Watson yields his willing assent to this theory of Dr, 
Leaving orders that the quinine was to be continued, tains that rheumatism in the 
t the mustard poultices were to be reapplied should the ry metamorphosis, transmitted to 
t again fall into a state of stupor, I left. chorea. : 
was only once required, and in with happy effects. I | that it confers no protection from other diseases. eed, we 
ordered the quinine to be stopped, and a powder of calomel 
although e child slept greater of that day, it one in ra e watched the patient w under Dr, 
; since done well. iki vi Farre’s care, and in the same ward were two or three very bad 
Remarks,—Considering the amount of opium taken 
somewhat remarkable. I can only account for it by supposi 
that onl quatiterat the thet 
it was carried off by the bowels. I am certain 
e amount of opium been given it in a state of 
ld not have had a great chance of recovery. 
another caution to mothers of the r they There is a form of the disease first described by Dr 
isteri of Milan, under the name of electrical chorea, which 
medical penstitionse. been met with in this country: the movements are v 
like those excited by electricity; hence the nam 
carefully-observed cases have since 
es , and is described as depending upon so 
3 Hlirror the « inal marrow, similar to the same fou 
by 
notes case were kindly farnished us 
Susanna B——, aged fourteen, admitted into Mary ward 
‘ 9th of September, 1859. For the last three weeks she 
historias, tare allorem habere 
parare.—More@aent. ‘De Bed. ct Coes Mork. libra 
opposite to her, and who was a wi 
hole ; she was 3 
heart natural ; bowels very costive ; 
he was ordered five grains of sulphate of zine 
gh = ine three times a day. ba 
| dnagel era atthe 
er i was to five grai 

m the left side. 

h steadier to-day; had a shower-bath this 
morning; skin moist; pulse 72; slept well last night, and-was 
quiet, 

On the 10th she complained of pains in her elbow-joints and 
improved, the peculiar movements being very much 5 
altogether she was better. She sleeps well at night. 

20th.—Well enough to walk round the square of the hos- 
pital very steadily this morning. * 

Abscesses now formed on both hands, which subsequently 
burst, and in a week were much improved. These were suc- 
ceeded by symptoms of typhoid fever, The report continues: 

@ pint and a half; ry; pulse 148, wiry; tongue 
coated with a brown fur, and fissured; sordes about the teeth 
nasi visible, She has diarrhes'; abdomen is tender on 
pressure, and there are a few rose-coloured pimples on it; 
mind wandering. 

30th. —Skin a little cooler; pulse 140, rather fall ; = 
tenderness in the abdomen, and the hemorrhage from 


Tae Lanoszt,} 
=— = 
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Novemper 3, 1860. 


bowels continues; there are a few more spots on the abdomen ; 
is a little more rational. 

lat.—Is better, and answers questions; skin and pulse 

; cannot protrude the tongue from the accumulation 

and lips; passed a large quantity of 

bowels this morning; takes food and 


i 


the chest. 

set in suddenly, which 

state of hepatization. 


GUY'S HOSPITAL. 


CHOREA FOR THE THIRD TIME, PRECEDED ON EACH 
OCCASION BY A CUTANEOUS ERUPTION; NO HISTORY 
OF RHEUMATISM ; RECOVERY. 


(Under the care of Dr. Owen Rezs.) 


Ir will be observed that in all the cases of chorea now re- 
corded, the treatment varied according to the special indica- 
tion, and the choice of the physician. In one, quinine and iron, 
with shower baths, effected a cure; in another, the oxide of 
iron alone; in a third, a simple carminative mixture; and in a 
fourth, arsenic: of course the regulation of the functions of the 
chylopoietic viscera was attended to. The application of splints 
to the arms, when made use of, materially helps in quieting the 


Hospital, in January last, in whom it was sud- 
denly brought on by a vivid flash of lightning during a thunder 
storm, five weeks before The cure was somewhat 


In the first of the two cases which are ined the had 
chorea twice before his present attack, 


it 
Fe 


7th, —Ordered a drachm of the sesquioxide of iron thrice a 
. Continues to im 
2th. —Still continues to improve. 

29th.—Is all but convalescent. 


CHOREA, ARISING FROM NO SPECIFIC CAUSE; RECOVERY. 
(Under the care of Dr. WiLKs.) 


Tn this case we avail ourselves of the notes of Mr. John C. 
Gooding, one of the pupils. 

Maria H-—, aged eight P hear admitted 19th May, 1859. 
Both father and mother are from rheamatism. The former 
has been for the last two years alunatic. The patient has been 
healthy, aud has never been the subject of rheumatism. Two 
weeks ago choreic movements first began to make their appear- 
ance, and have continued to increase up to the present time. 
She has not been exposed to any known exciting cause, as fright, 
nor has she been with children the subjects of chorea. 

On admission, she is of fair complexion, of sharp intel- 
lect, and is apparently in perfect health. There are the cha- 
racteristic movements of chorea present, the hands, feet, tongue, 
&c., being affected to a moderate extent. A soft systolic bruit 
is distinctly audible below and a little to the left of the left 
nipple, gradually decreasing in intensity in every direction from 
this spot. Bowels regular; Ordered eight grains 
of powdered rhubarb, with 1, at once, and a mixture of 
syrup of orange-peel and compound tincture of 
thrice a day. 

June Sth. —The jactitations have almost entirely ceased ; the 
bruit is as distinct as when admitted, Di cured, 


CHARING-CROSS HOSPITAL. 


ACUTE CHOREA, SIMULATING SYMPTOMS OF CEREBRAL 
DISEASE, ACCOMPANIED BY SPASMODIC SCREAMS ; 
COMPLETE RECOVERY. 


(Under the care of Dr. WittsHire ) 


Tue following case shows the chorea to have been hastened 
and made seriously worse by emotional causes. The extremely 
severe automatic movements gave rise to the suspicion of 
mischief about the cord or its membranes. It was early accom- 
panied by such disturbance of the mind as to lead to the 
belief that the original choreic disease was associated with 
hysterical mania, or with actual organic disease of the brain or 
its meninges, shown by the violence of the movements, the 
screaming, biting, delirium, &., necessitating for three days 
the use of the camisole. The rather sudden change from 
violence to a quiet state, accompanied by a dry typhoid tongue, 
weak pulse, and muscular exhaustion, was followed by a 
speedy recovery under the use of ammonia, quinine, beer, wine, 
and meat diet ; but previous to the exhibition of these, the treat- 
ment consisted of free purgation and the exhibition of arsenic. 


exertion, which bathed the ient in a most sweat. 
f the larynx, which forced the 


The presen companion to one re- 
corded in a former ‘‘ Mirror” (vol. i, 1859, p. 261), under Dr, 
Barker’s care, at St. Thomas's Hospital, in which the chorea 

associated with violent hysteria, followed by temporary 


CLINICAL RECORDS. 


‘violent that it became 
_prevent her injuring herself. She was ordered am ounce of the 
compound decoction of aloes at once, which Sv alvine 
discharge, on the next day the followiug powder was given :-— 
Ten grains of jalap, and five each of calomel, aloes, and sulphate 
of potass, followed by a cathartic mixture the next morn 
To have besides, three times a day, a third of the following 
mixture: ten minims of the liquor arsenicalis and the same 
quantity of tincture of opium in three ounces of aniseed water. 
April 26th.—She still continued violent, and the spasm was 
accompanied by such loud screams that a consaltation was held 
as to what had better be done with her, as she disturbed all the 
ge. It was agreed she was to remain in the ward, and 
e a morphia pill, with lactucarium, thrice a day; the hair to 
moved, she was ordered a 
on the 27th, which acted 
28th.—To continue the pron mixture, slightly increased 


in ogi, thrice a day. 
two lemons, six ounces of wine, 


29th. —Is better. 
and two 
30th. —-hepeat pill and mixtare, 


improvement. Ordered quinine mixture, 
po ean, thrice a day ; No. 3 diet; beer, ph pint; wine, four 


ath, — Warm bath. She was to-day discharged perfectly 


CHOREA, UNCONNECTED WITH ANY OTHER DISEASE, CURED 
BY ARSENIC AND SPLINTS TO THE ARMS. 
(Under the care of Dr, WiasmiRe) 

The good effects of arsenic were soon + iw the follow- 


ing case, and a cure was effected im about four weeks. The 
same results have attended its use in Dr. Willshire’s hands i in 


othe 

other, 

wore 


M H él vesidi Idershott, 
even years, img at A 
admitted 


matism, an 
Py. the fright caused tes patient 
her mouth. 
was 28th August, 1360, with of chorea ex- 
isting for many months, and all the body. The dis- 
ease arose from no apparent cause ; she never had rheamatism, 
nor have her parents, Splints were applied to the atms, one at 
& time, and she took liquor arsenicalis to the extent of 
from twelve to fourteen ‘minims in the twenty-four howrs, 
Under this treatment sire completely recovered by the 2th 
September. The fingers of each hand remained a little stiff for 
some time on the removal of the splints, but they seem regained 
their natural power. 


CLINICAL RBOORDS. 


TREATMENT OF SIMPLE FRACTURES BY THE 
STARCHED BANDAGE. 


Tue treatment of simple fractures of the extremities in the 


hospitals is now brought to a remarkably uniform system of an | 


efficient but simple character, which leaves little to record or 
desire of novelty. There still exists, however, some difference 
in ice as to the application of starch to the 
treatment of simple fractures. Occasionally we see metns 
‘employed within two or three days of the ovourtence of the 
injury. in all ordinary cases of simple tractitre of the lower ex- 
es, with children, simple fracture of ‘the 
thigh, Thus the peri 


of coufinement to ‘bed is at once 
abridged to the narrow limits of two or three days, and@ the 
danger, tedium, inconvenience, and cost of protracted —— 
bence are avoided on behalf of’ the ot wine and the hospital 


cases so treated becoming oor patients very ily. 


Elsewhere, the starch a is ape te very little, or at a 
of case, and thus the period of 


later stage in the treatment 


to make us of the eamitele | confinement in cosiderably prolonged; thet 


Tgeons 
oe others find it sufficient to pad 
only. 


In a patient ospital, whom 
we lately saw, the sabject of facture of tet he directed 
lints were removed, 
surface 


Mich had Ween rubber through 


icular strips of banda 
inside and leg. The 
bandaged, @ secon 

out-patient, and has done ra 


TUMOUR OF THE PALM OF THE HAND SIMULATING 
A GANGLION. 


ia is osnally on the back of the wrist 
the foot—that is to say, the sirr.pie 
d The compound gangli 
, are chiefly met with in the palm of the hand, 
the dorsum, sole, or inner sidevof ‘the foot. They constitute a 
dilatation of the sheath of the tendons, and vary in size and 
sha ——~ to the number of tendons implicated. Of the 
m of the hand im which they do ovcur, 
they are ve rately found situated upon the base of the middle 
nger; wi rrry rarely lately observed a tumour in that situa- 
which strongly simulated a 
clerk by occu resented himse: 
University with 
which had the ordinaty charaeters of 
indeed, that it was believed to be one. 1g mptibermen 
no but blood came away. Some months later, he 
a at the hospital, and stated that it proved such a com 
to him. that grou: 


rid 
Seteber, aod an incision having been across the tumogr 


Tue sitnation of 
or on the dorsum 
which lie upon the sheaths of t 


second longitudinally, it was-earefully dissected out. It lay upen bat 


did not involve the flexor tendon of the middle finger, anne 
making a section of it, it proved to be a cyst, with a part = 
wall mach thickened, and contatring 


Mr. it not to be'a gan 


resembling one. The size of the ‘le ag. was 
cheatout, The. an bes been 


THE ADVANTAGE OF EARLY ATTENTION ‘TO 
STONE IN THE BLADDER 
Tne good effects of treati 


symptoms of stone in the wefe presented 
notice few days back at University College 


Henry 
Dumlee, im ourissue of Sept. 15th. The brief 


years of age, was brought to the 
in’ his tirethra, the bladder. 


likewise when Mr. Thompson tre 

fore, ‘his mind to perform aw the-valeulus 
seemed to be too small to justify catting him inthe 
way. This planed On ia ‘single cocasion, ‘atid so 


cognised and appreciated, it does not seenr to be employed to 
| the fullest extent. 
The manner of applying the bandages does not wary prenity. 
. with a layer of cotton 
the osseons prominences 
of the fracture, it is 
necessary to apply moulded pasteboard splints between the 
| starched _ or some other similar stiffening material. 
| thickly painted with a of 
| gum, chalk, and stars a 
ge to be xpplicd om the 
imb was a secotd time 
The Jad was made an 
ay Ist.—Bowels not open yes y nor to-day. To have 
an ounce of castor oil at once, and the wine to be increased to 
eight ounces, 
cured. 
several cases of chorea at the Infirmary for Children. Arse 
has never been found to fail in the hands of Dr. Begbie, 
Edinburgh, after, it is stated, an experience of thirty ye 
On a previous occasion (THe Lancet, vol. ii. 1859, p. 60) 
briefly reported two cases in this hospital, in which the di 
‘was present in opposite states of the system—that is, in 
there was anemia, requiring ferraginous preparations ; in 
y complexion, &c., in which zine | 
en, and subsequently arsenj 
iy exper 
ps out the teve mature of these tumours 
localities usually oeowsed by ganglia, 
our 
The 
culus has been already ably discussed im our pages—by % 
of addi - 
tiowal cases of the same kind eannot but produce a good rewdlt 
by drawing the attention of parents and ar ao 
‘the "pre- 
A boy, 
tal with a stone 
had been 
| fering from symptoms indicating derangement of lis ewrinury 
organs for some months, butva stome was not dven suspected to 
be present, until ft ‘was fownd thet micturition was seriously 
interfered with, and woald sometinres be entirely prevemted by 
| the occasional _ of a stone in the urethra, Tt itivan- 
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The use of mercury, in mild doses, was still i 
with the iodide of potassium, the local employmen i 
of silver in solution (four grains to the ounce), and blaek 
to the roof of the mouth. Under this treatment she has 
a very fair progress te recovery.- 

SOFT CATARACT AT AN \DVANCED AGE. 


M. R——, a woman, eighty, admitted Jan. 17th, 1860. 
Both eyes were the seat of soft cataract. Up to eighteen moaths 
ago her sight was quite good, when the right eye became affected 
with cataract, th t followed just a year after, and grew 

iseased. Vision was 


Premed on the right, She was 
remained in the 


A case of fungus hematodes is at present in the hospital, the 
patient being an infant of twelve months. The disease is well 
marked, presenting the usual lustrous metallic aspect; but its 
progress is slow, and apparently not attended by much pain. 


Wedical Societies, 
MEDICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


Ma. Pzrer 
Mr. pe Mérrc brought before the Society a patient of his, 
aged about thirty, ou whom he had performed resection of the 
right elbow-joint ten months before at the German Hospital. 
. de Mérie was afraid, theugh the wounds were quite healed, 
that the ease presented but indifferent results, as the move- 
ments of the forearm upon the arm were somewhat limited. 
He hoped, however, that time would render the a tificial joit 
more useful. As the head of the radius had been tound guite 
sound, it had not been removed, and this circumstance had 
perhaps contributed in limiting the flexion of the jou t, 
Canton case more successful (han had 
operator; the movements were very 
fair, and would. considerably isapeowe by use. From his (Mr. 
Canton’s) experience of this resection, he had reason to think 


t:-e slightest benefit.” 

On examination, Mr. Brown found a distinctly fluctuating 
tumour on the left side, evidently ovarian and uniloeular. 

Aug. Ist.—Tapped her in the semilunar line, and between 
three and four pints of sero-sanguineous fluid eseaped. Pads 
and flannel bandages were firmly applied, This was kept up for 
a month, when she returned home. Mr. saw ty 
months afterwards at Sheffield, with Dr. Jackson and Mr, 
Pearson, when he found her perfectly well, and, upon examina- 


. | tion, could distinctly feel the puckered-up cyst in the left iliac 
fossa, 


Oct., 1860.—Dr. Jackson had lately written to him, stating 
that she was perfectly well, and without any return whatever 
of the 

Case 2.—-E. 8——, aged tweuty-one, single ¥ itt:d into 
the Lenden ical Home ~—_ 23rd, 1859. Had heea ill 
three years, when she first perceived a slight swelling im the 
left side, which On examination, a uni- 


locular ovarian cyst was diagnosed. 

Aug. 4th.—She was tapped on the left side in the semilapar 
line, and nine pints and 2 half of a pale, thin, and slightly 
albumiuvous fiuid were drawn off. Immediately bran pads were 
npplied. and firmly secured by nine yards of flannel bandage. 

. 4th.—Pressure had been steadily continued up to this 
iod, when the most careful aes could detect no 
uctuation. From this period she steadi improved in health, 
and continued as nurse wm the instétution for nine mentha She 
is now im service, and perfectly well. 

Casze 3.—8, D—., aged twenty-six, single, residing in the 
country, admitted into the London Surgical Home on October 
7th, 1859. She had been ill six or seven years; catamenia 

regular. The abdomen gradually to fill, and for 
the last six months it rapidly increased. e had never suf-. 
fered much inconvenience beyond the weight, her general 
On examination, a unilocular ovarian 
was ‘ 

Oct. 22nd.— She was tapped whilst in the horizontal posture 
on the left side, and thirty-two pints of a pale, thin, and 
slightly albuminous fluid were evacuated. Immediately very 
firm re was made with pads and flannel bandages, She 
seeaieiadl a little of the pressure for the first twenty-four 
hours, but afterwards got accustomed to it, This was kept up 
for one month, when one of Mr. Brown’s ovarian ban 
was applied. She returned tv the country quite well, and 
contimued so up to the present time. 

These three cases were considered fit for the trial of this 
si mode of treatment, which Mr. Brown advocated as far 

as 1844. Time and experience had satisfied him that 
such cases as the three “3 ought always to be so 


Taz Laxcer,) [Novempx® 3, 1860, 
y that every trace of it passed away im the urine, anc that it was an extremely useful surgical measure, and he had ; 
This case well | himeelf been highly natistied with a case of bis own, which bad 
iDustrates the importance of early attention to stone ia the eee HF 
bladder before the calculus becomes too large to be crushed by | Mr. Brvant quite agreed with Mr, Canton as to the results 
the lithetzite. obtained im Mr. de Méric’s case, and laid particular stress on 
———_____5 the fact that by such a resection, were even the movements of 
. the joint much more limited, the patient had retained the use 
rotwuial of bis hand—an advantage which could not easily be overrated. 
He thought it would have been better te remove the head of 
operation, he viewed it as a great boon to those who snifer 
. Hawkes, Resident UM wiag sceD 
resections during the Holsicin campaign, and had been 
HUNTERIAN CHANCRE ON THE EYELID. power regained the patiote 
Ss. B——, a woman, twenty-seven, was admitted Aug. seen soldiers, whose elbow jomts ha resected after 
sash; ith guashot wounds, lift heavy weights with the arm operated 
of the soft parts around the inner angle of the left eye, in- | “P% aed put on their forage-caps with the greatest ease, 
men 
¢ Trem the contracted | THRER CASES OF OVARIAN DROPSY CURRD BY TAPPING 
cicatrices of old sores. She has also a large syphilitic uleer of PRESBU BE. 
the hard palate, and her appearance indicates a syruustac taimt | Case 1.—Mra C—-, aged thirty-six, married, admitted into 
of the system. Says she has been married f-.. years, and up een ee ea She was sent to 
Mr. Brown by Dr. Jackson, of Sheffield, whe kéuddy supplied 
showed th ves at that time, commencing with sore-throat him with the following bistory :— 
and an eruption on the body. Has subsequently suffered from | “ During the last eight or ni» years she had been constantly 
periostitis of the tibia. Strongly denies any sores having | subject to severe dyspepsia, wr. painful aud irregular men- 
occurred on ber person. The ulceration of the eyelid came on | struation, and at the catamenial iods te considerable en- ‘ 
four months since. Has taken mercurials, and been salivated. | largemen: of the abdomen. Hed been mazried ten or twelve 
omg | years; had never been pregnant. About three years ago she ob- 
trate | served a swelling attended with severe paiv, in the lower part. 
wash | of the abdomen on the left side. The tumour gradually en- 
langed up te the period when she saw Mr. Brown. Diuretics 
and resol vents had been administered for many months without 
totally lost. The operation for solution was performed on the | 
left eye two days after admission, but no very marked » 
was likewise 
owed generous diet, 
Jaining chiefly of rheumatic | 
pains about the orbits. On the Ist of March the needle ope- | 
ration was repeated on the left eye, with almost immediate | 
benefit, the sight imgooning, dolly; and in a few days she | 
could distinguish objects with that eye. The | 
was again performed in a fortnight, and a section of right | 
cornea was made for the removal of a hardened portion of the 
lens on that side. The result of this last operation was quite | 
satisfactory, and the patient was discharged in April. 
| 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS, 


3, 1860. 


Mr. pg Méfric congratulated Mr. Brown upon the success he 
had obtained in these cases ; bat wished to Know how log the 


e (Mr. de Méric) well 
. Brown vocated the use of 
, and with such enthusiasm that 


America,* and i 
Brown, who had so thoroughly identified himself with these 
operations, had, however, rendered great service by endeavour- 


some cases of cure ; but that gentleman had made 


rated on a year ago, stil! he had had many which had stood the 
test of a much time, with an equally beneficial result. 
mentioned the case of a lady, who when ted on was 


< 


and Hotiees of Books. 
Children, By J. Cooper Forsrer, 
Gays pas to, and Lecturer on 
Children, &c. 


to the Royal In 
London: J. W. 

ALTHOUGH cursorily mentioned in the Systems and Manuals 
of Surgery with which our bookshelves abound, the surgical 
diseases peculiar to children have not as yet been thought 
worthy of special notice, so far as we are aware. It has re- 
mained for the author of the handsome and interesting volume 
before us to fill the gap thus left in our literature, and the 


cases here treated of, and his remarks are all the more valuable 
from being, in many instances, commentaries upon actual cases, 
which are amply illustrated, both by numerous well-executed 
‘woodcuts and coloured lithographs. 

The essentially practical or clinical character of the book is 
one of its most marked and commendable features: there is 
scarcely a page of its matter which does not at once and 
directly bear upon the quid faciendum of bed-side surgery. If 
difference of opinion be held in regard to any of the doctrines 
therein taught, appeal for support must be made to an actual 
experience as special and extensive as we believe the author's 
to have been. 

In some short i remarks, Mr, Forster very justly 
calls special attention to the great boon conferred, both upon the 
little patient and the surgeon, by the frequent use of ans- 

Nos, 40, 
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thetics, Not only should chloroform be administered for actual 

but in the examination of injuries, fractures, the 
removal of foreign bodies from the eye, &c., the calm thus pro- 
Guoed being of the grentest service to the susgeon, sud 
both to the patient and his relatives. 

In noticing the diseases of the and face, Mr. Forster 
presses a strong opinion, that cancrum oris is in many cases 
induced by the indiscriminate use of mercurial powders, 8 por- 
tion of which is frequently retained in the mouths of young 
children, True cancrum oris the author believes to be nearly 
always fatal, but recommends, as the only available treatment, 
the thorough application of strong nitric acid to the part, and 
the internal administrstion of support in every available form, 
A coloured lithograph gives an excellent idea of the ravages 
the disease may commit. 

In hare-lip the use of pins is discarded, and the uninterrupted 
suture recommended, contrary, we believe, to the practice of 
most London surgeons, Attention is specially directed to the 
effects produced by enlarged tonsils, not only in the face and 
speech of the young patient, but, what is far more important, 
on the parietes of the thorax. A very characteristic woodeut 
. | shows the open mouth and pigeon-breast in a case of the kind, 
the | and the author recommends the prompt removal of the tonsils, 
though he very properly shows the fallacy of the theory, that 
the coincident deafness can be cured by the operation. : 

In those distressing cases of scalds of the glottis, so frequently 
occurring amongst the children of the poor, the use of anti- 
monials is advised, and tracheotomy to be delayed until the 
last moment. Some interesting cases of foreign bodies in the 
- | windpipe are appended, and a needful caution is given against 
anj | mverting the patient, and shaking the foreign body into the 
and | without having previously performed tracheotomy, or 
at least without being ready to do so instantaneously if neces-. 
sary. In croup the autaor does not advise tracheotomy, at 
least in the earlier stages, and quotes a case, in which the ope- 
ration, when performed in articulo, proved successful. 

In the chapter upon affections of the wsophagus, and prin- 
cipally on the results of corrosive poisons, the author’s case of 
gastrotomy for stricture of the cesophagus is given at length, 
and from it the following conclusions are drawn :— 

me, I should have no hesitation in adoptin, ten 

| will be seen that 
arisen from e accidental wa e uring’the 
of food on the , and | think it would 
be advisable to leave a silver tube constantly in the stomach 
until firm adhesion had 
parietes of the abdomen.” 


This suggestion has, we believe, been followed, bat unsue- 
cessfully, by another surgeon. 

Not the least valuable portion of the book is that upos) 
the Urinary and Generative Organs. Retention of urine is a 
recognised symptom of stone in children, but Mr. Forsterattaches 
equal importance to incontinence,—‘‘ these two symptoms, as 
it were, divide the cases of calculus in the urethra between 
them; if there be not perfect retention, there is always incon- 
tinence.” 

Special stress is laid upon extravasation of urine in children 
as symptomatic of stone, and in relation to this subject two 
general principles are enforced—viz. : 


Free incisions, and, if possible, the immediate removal of» 
the calculus, are inculeated, together with full support of the 
the preference to the lateral operation, and uses Mr. Key’s 
straight staff. He differs from most anatomists in maintaining 


& Of Lar cel 


Tue Laxcer,) 
treated in the first instance; that the padding and p 
quired very careful application, and, when so applied, « 

_ produce no ill effects, and that, therefore, objections on 
seore must arise from ignorance of the mode of application. 
as ey cases ha nard ly an value, except the cure was pri 
to & permanent one. 
that several years ago M 
compression in ovarian drop 
fice Directory to be used for the purpose. Much curiosity 
of late been excited on the Continent by the bold manné¢ 
which ovarian tumours had been extirpated in England 
be 1g orestall them by attempting the cure by compressio: 
r. Brown, in reply, said many gentlemen had since 
Of pain o pconvenience Caused to the pa 
ry ope ion of the bandage. Mr. Brown, theref 
t the statements made by ot 
as to the torture to the patient, and the cruelty of the aj 
CA imi A Cases ne 
of which to multilocular is exceedingly small. In 
nil to yield to the injection of iodine 
Thi 
manner in which the task has been fulfilled in every way merits 
our cordial approval. Mr. Cooper Forster’s position at Guy’s 
Hospital, and more particularly at the Infirmary for Children, 
has given him great opportunities for observation of the class of | 
| “ First, that swelling of or around the urinary oer in’ 
boys ia, in almost every case, caused by extravasation of urine; 
and, secondly, that extravasation of urine, if not due to acci-, 
dent, is invariably caused by calculus in the urethra.” 4 
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Tue Lawcer,) 
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Nevus seems to have been a favourite study with Mr. 
Forster; and he enters at some length into the treatment of 
its varieties, devoting a number of plates to its illustration. 
Ligatare is the plan which he mostly adopts, although he has 
resort on occasions to injection with perchloride of iron. A 
somewhat novel plan in the treatment of small nevi is worthy 
of notice.: it is to remove the ligature after four hours. 
The author finds that the circulation is thereby sufficiently 
arrested, and that the nevus shrinks and drops off without 
ulceration or any unpleasant symptom. 

The Injuries and Diseases of the Joints are briefly noticed ; 
and the author's attachment to the views and practice of his 
own hospital is manifested by the following passage upon hip- 

“Tn the more advanced stages of the disease, when sinuses 
them, a question oceur whether the of the bone 
should be excised, pertionlocly if dislocation have taken place. 
Lf the excision be simply for the removal of an extraneous 
body which is keeping up irritation, there can be no doubt of 
its advisability, as by this means we give the patient the best 
chance of recovery. Bat if it i to be as the ex- 
cision of a joint, it would be necessary also to remove all other 
diseased portions of bone; and when we reflect how constantly 
the acetabulum is involved,—bow frequently this ot of 
becomes and extends into 

vis,—we cannot be surprised ty 

Some remarks upon Congenital Malformations and their 
Treatment conclude the volume, which are likely to be of great 
service both to the medical man and to the little patients to 
whom he may be summoned, since the practitioner will find 


“In conclusion, we may confidently recommend Mr. Forster’s 
very opportune and practical book. 


Traite Character ; Twenty-five Years’ Literary and 
London : Horst and Black 

to a number of readers, Without any great 

which of late years have found much favour with the public. 

works they have been familiar, but with regard to whom they 

possess little of that more intimate knowledge which a literary 
photograph affords. It is this which forms the 
charm of the ‘Traits of Character.” The authoress (for the 
writer is a lady, however much some critics have professed to 
doubt it) has occasionally allowed her good feelings to mask 
her judgment; but it is an error on the right side, and cannot 
be said to detract in any material degree from the value of the 
likenesses which she has drawn. There may have been occa- 
sionally a little too much light when the photographic appa- 
ratus was applied, but few will probably regret the prevalence 
of the couleur de rose. Sketches of two members of our profes- 
sion figure in the gallery—that of the late Robert Liston and 
that of the present William Lawrence. Her acquaintance 
with the former was evidently but slight; with the latter she 
seems to be perfectly familiar, We cannot think that she has 
been happy in either of these sketches. She could have known 
little of the genuine good qualities of Robert Liston. She speaks 
highly of him, it is true, as a surgeon. Who, indeed, could do 
otherwise? But she failed to appreciate or to discover, 
under his occasional brusque and harsh manner, those deep 
traits of feeling and humanity which characterized this great 
man. Whatever may have been the faults of Robert Liston, 
those who knew him well,—and we did s0,—never doubted 
that he was a kind, a generous, and large-hearted man. Often 


liberal to a fault, his hand was always open to the claims of 


the poor and distressed. Many a needy patient has left his 
consulting-room, not only benefited by his gratuitous and most 
valuable advice, but with fands wherewith to procure those 
necessaries which his case required, and this, too, often when 
he himself could ill afford the generous assistance. Peace and 
honour to his memory! Let his faults, such as they were, be 
forgotten; but let the recollection of his great merits endure, 
The man who did so much for the alleviation of human suffer- 
ing by his rare qualities as a surgeon and his benevolence as a 
man, should be always spoken of with admiration, with tender- 
ness, with forbearance. 

We have rarely risen from the perusal of any work which has 
more interested us than that now under review. With its 
faults—they may be freely pardoned—it possesses so much 
genuine interest, so much, indeed, to please, and even to in- 
struct, that we part from it with reluctance. 

We feel assured that the “ Traits of Character” will meet 
with a large and admiring circle of readera, To members 
of our own profession it will commend itself, and justly, too, 
for the manner in which the authoress, in the fall kindness of 

“What a noble mission is that of a medical man! 

meaning, been used in designation of subjects so entirely un- 
worthy of its native dignity and comprehensiveness, that I 
almost hesitate adopting it. Yet what other so well define 
and describes the vocation of a Therefore 


of the physical agony which has made the man weak as 
ess infancy—that it is to his remedial aid we look for 
deliverance from the sling th> 


fierce disease which, w 


the fluctuations of 


4 ee nstruction in Quantitative Chemical A 
by J. Luorp Butiock, F.0.8. London: Churchill. 

Tue demand for a third English edition of this work, cor- 
responding to the fourth German edition, may be safely ac- 
cepted as an evidence, not merely of the scientific merits of the 
work, but also as a proof of its great practical utility; indeed, 
it is this latter character which constitutes its value, and 
renders it indispensable to the practical and analytical chemist. 

The title, ‘‘ A System of Instruction,” expresses a great deal; 
but the work itself, in its comprehensiveness, in its method, 
and in its practical character, fully justifies this title, and, in- 
deed, renders it most appropriate. The present edition isa 


“The entire work has been recast, Legare simplified, 
and almost rewritten. New matter has been introduced, to 


| thily in most cases is it discharged! When we reflect on “all 
| the ills that flesh is heir to”—remember that at some period in 
| our lives (alas! in some lives how frequent and lengthened are 
| these periods!) it is to medical skill we look for the abatement 
many suggestions of much importance, although they may be 
«propos of small matters. 
ministrations! how gladly and gratefully requite him a | 
—____ -—_ patience bears with all our peevishness and an oe 
whose blessed resources bring to us immunity from suffering, 
, substitute ease for pain, restore health to the wan cheek, vi 
to the wasted form, elasticity to the exhausted mind! To him 
who does all this, who watches by our side—who, 
through the tedious night, and omidas 
| ease, soothes the weary, desponding sulle j e 
of hope, the solacing words of cheerfulness and trust—how 
rast inthe amount of gratitude we ought to render in return ! 
| That this is not done ways—in fact, is too often the excep- 
tional case—I grieve to record. Indeed, the singular want of 
; | gratitude evinced by their patients is one of the “ crosses,” I 
| have heard medical men say, in their arduous, laborious career, 
| great improvement on its predecessors, as is apparent from the 
| following prefatory statement :—- 
| the extent of one-fourth of the whole volame. Many of the 
processes—the best then known, but rendered obsolete by the 
progress of science—have been replaced by others more certain, 
simple, and efficient, and this is particularly the case with the 
volumetrical processes.” 437 
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Mr. Lloyd Bullock deserves the thanks of the scientific, and 
particularly the analytical chemist, for his English edition of 
he world-renowned treatise of Fresenins, 


exicon of the yn Ancient and Modern, in 
Medical and Science ; including a Medical 


and Medico- Voca M.D. 
bulary. By 
of Medical and Scientific Terms. It contains the appendix of 
additions and omissions from Alternations to Vox Choleriea; 
a-preface ; an explanation of the arrangement adopted and of 
the abbreviations &c. used; and a Dissertation upon Scientific 
Nomenclature, Medical and General, abridged from the more 
extended pamphlet of the author, published in 1849. The 
completed work now contains more than 1500 pages, the labour 
and anxiety of seeing which through the press, to say nothing 
of writing such pages as these, must have been a task which 
we heartily delight to see the author has successfully acoom- 
plished. Dr. Mayne occupies the high position of being the 
ablest scientific and medical lexicographer of this or any other 
time. The work which he has now successfully brought to a 
close will long remain a standard book for reference, and is 
one which should stand upon every physician’s library shelf, by 
the side of the works of Riddle, Liddell, and other well-known 
Lexicons. 


VACCINATION. 
To the Editor of Tur Laxcrr. 

Sir,—The Compulsory Vaccination Act has proved a failure, 
because an Act of Parliament is a species of reasoning ill fitted 
te convince an Englishman. The most numerous opponents of 
the process of vaccination will be found in remote rural dis- 
trieta, where small-pox has been almost entirely eradicated. 
There the profanum vulgus—a knowledge of small-pox being 
merely traditional—strongly object to, and resolutely oppose, 
the vaccination of their children, alleging as a reason for their 
refusal the frequency of an eruption consequent upon vaccina- 
tion. They do not deny its empires power, but appear to 
small-pox to (as they consider) 


the near probability of a troublesome eruption. A few cases in 
whieh serious discase has quick 


ppear to have an ill-defined belief in 
the-power of the finid of a vaccine’ pustule to transmit a disease 
associated with the specific effect of the vaccine virus. Modern 
hology teaches that + ps organic poisons produce a de- 
ite effect. Searlatin ison produces scarlatina, and no 
syphilitic is always fol- 
lowed by agghilia, end: medical records (so far as I am aware) 
do not contain apy authentic ease of any other disease being 
conjoined with it. eds 
an eruption sometimes ensue upon the operation of 
vaccination cannot be denied ; but it can be explained by the 
fact that the child is usually vaccinated either before or during 
the time of dentition—a period of infantile life very liable to 
er of an eczematous or an impetiginous character. 
has been asserted that syphilis can be conveyed from one 
child to another by vaccination. Syphilis, of all = the ills that 
likely to be trans- 
mitted. of congenital syphilis, as 
well as aypbilia »might easily induce the unthinking 
to give ready a statement. Diday, in 
his treatise el vauthoritatively confuted it where he 
writes (I quote translation): ** Ricord 
has nullified these Milicadess by demonstrating, in each of 
the cases brought forward as examples of such an accident, that 
an error had arisen in one or other of the two following man- 
ners: either the child which has been vaccinated has not really 
had a genuine syphilitic affection ; or the child from which the 


lymph ie ken presented, instead of a true vaccine pustule, 
Strumeas Fores ometimesapear onthe of srumoas 


i 


mitting their children to vaccination, and that we, as 
men, er proudly assert that the noble gift of the omer 
ove, with any danger looming in the distance. 


hernia, by Mr. Walter Jessop, Allow me to 
in favour of the plan proposed. 

The same idea suggested T spoke to 
several ies on the subject; also sent a communication to 
one of medical journals, and tried several other methods 
vain. 


and also on 


some 0 most ha rgical operations, 
several diseases of the abdomen. I hope to bring forward 
several methods for the same object. 
am, Sir, your obedient 
To the Editor of Tur Lancet. 

Str,—Having read with pleasure the communication in TRE 
Lancer of O r 20th, on a New Method of Reducing Hernia, 
I beg to recommend another method, which is Teese 

not ere 18 

The following is the method I — The 
while he lies on his back. The taxis is now resorted to 
the surgeon’s assistant or one of the bystanders sinks his bands 
into the SE on region of the abdomen, and moves them 
upwards the ribs. Thisisdone repeatedly if necessary, 
incarceration. 


I Sir, your obedient 
M.D, L.B.C.S. Ed 
Edinburgh, October, 1860. 


James JoHNSON. 


the tribute 
of Louis the Eleventh to 


pay his bill, but to ask for a considerable pec 
the physician 


to for him 
against. —A 


the presence vaccine poison in system in an 
accelerate this outward manifestation of tuberculosis ? "Po thie 

given negative reply; for there is no evidence 
—_—_—_—_—_—_— be inoculated, the presence of struma in 
A ; traced to the well-known hereditary cha- 
sease, Nor is there any reason for the belief 
ition (the essence of the disease vaccinia, 
pustule is merely the outward and visible 
any species of catalysis, of inducing that 
own as necremia, and which is followed by 
culoid symptoms. All the evidence I have 
wre upon this subject, either by reading, by 
ht, or practical experience, leads me to the 
yarents have no need for rational alarm when sub- 
NEW METHOD OF REDUCING STRANGULATED 
HERNIA. 
To the Editor of Tax Lancer. 
Srr,—In your journal of the 20th October there are some 
| remarks relative to a new method of reducing strangulated 
— 
eagerly seized upon, and an exaggerated description of the | 
cases is spread far and wide. The popular mind is very prone | 
te confound post with propter hoc, and even some members of | 
Puysiciays’ Furs.—** Dat Galenus opes, dat Justinianus 
honores,” was very well reeognised im the dark Aaio- 
named physician, A thousand “‘ gold talents” formed the fee 
(larger thar the sum total of many a year of modern practice) 
which Erasistratas received from a rich patron. Pope Hono- 
| rims the Fifth retained his own doctor at a hundred ducats the 
old livres” of France, with royal 
paid by the love, fear, and gratitude 
his médecin dn corps. One of the 
| gui ations of the subject of fees which we have 
| ever met with was on the part ofan Arab patient rescued from 
a frightful malady by the late Dr. Hegg, when that pleasant 
physician was travelling with Lamartine. After the comple- 
| tion of the cure, the Arab went to the English doctor, not to 
gif. On 
e Arab remarked 
anifest his 
struggling 


PALL-WAEL AND BLACKFRIARS. 


[Novewner 3, 1860. 


THE LANCET. 


LONDON. SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 3, 1860. 


‘Tue project of the London College of Physicians for creating 
an order of Licentiates proceeds slowly. It appears to us that 
this bedy exhibits an excess of discretion. The occasion calls 
rather fora little of that audacity which Fortune is wont to 
veward. Conferences, consultations, and references to counsel 
have gone far enough. The time is come for action. The 
choice lies between two courses, The Worshipful and astute 
Company of Apothecaries is earnest in recommending the Col 
lege to submit the question of right, in some form that the 
lawyers’ craft may devise, to the decision of a Coart of Law er 
Equity. Theve is nothing so unsatisfactory as am appeal to the 
law upon an abstract question of right. It would be hard, in- 
deed, if the ingenuity of the bar eould not discover merits and 
diffieulties enough on both sides to protract litigation, and keep 
the exercise of the right \aimed by the College in abeyamee 
for a periedof time 0 long, as'to place this body at a very 
serious disadvantage. The College, we believe, is firm in its 
conviction that the right it claims is sound in law, and that to 
exert it is a duty it owes to the profession and the public. 
When Law and Public Opimion eoimeide in cappert of a policy, 
it would be something worse than weakness td hesitate. 
Weald it not be better for the College to bokily proceed to 
carry out its resolution? Let Examiners be appoimted, Licen- 


tistes made, and then let the A potheearies’ Company question 


the authority of the College and the legality of the new Licen- 
tistes, if it be eo advised. But until that be done, the Com- 
pany has suffered no wrong, aad has no case to take into Court; 
the only grievance it could then plead would be, that the new 
Licentiates were infringing the Act of 1915, if they practise 
pharmacy without the Blackfriars’ licence. There are hundreds 
of members of the College of Surgeons, and others whe hold so 
English diplomm at all, who practise pharmacy without the 
said lieenee, But it is many years since the Company bas 
dared so far to outrage professional and public opinion as to 
proseente recogwieed and competent practitioners, In what 
light will it stand, if, after this sufferance, it ventures to attack 
Liventiates of the College of Physicians? The College confers 
a legal title to which no other body can pretend. Of course 
the College will throw its shield over any Licentiate who may 
be assailed by the Company. It will bear all the brunt of the 
defence. Rejecting, as we trust it will, the insidious invitation 
of the Hall to enter ‘upon an indefinite litigation upon am ab- 


_ straet question, the College will, by adopting the bolder course, 


simply drive the enemy to accept battle upon a different field, 
where the strategical positions are of its own choosing. In the 
event of the College being defeated on either cround, it will 
immediately seek to repair its forces, by applying for aid to 
Parliament. 


‘Ts there any law written or sanctioned by the Pharmaecen- 
tical Society or by the general body of druggists whieh can 
take coguizance of the following advertisement? Tt is copied 
from The Times of the 29th ult: :— 


Tnvalids wishing to consult a physician or surgeon can 
have the benefit of thirty years’ experience, gratuitously, as to 


whom they should consult in any case, by applying personally 
to Mr. Stevens, proprietor of the City Dispensing Establish- 


ment, No. 1.2, Cheapside, opposite Bow Chureh ; established 
1616.” 


That this advertisment is the only example known to us of 
a mode of touting for business which is calculated to throw 
very unpleasant suspicions upon certain members of our pro- 
fession, is sufficient proof that it will meet with the emphatic 
disapprobation of every respectable druggist in the kingdom. 
Let us see what it means, and only glance at some of the in- 
ferences which men of sense and experience will be sure to 
draw from it. 

We find, in the first place, a druggist paying for advertise- 
ments which inform the public that he is prepared to give 
gratuitous advice upon a matter of great importance. We 
cannot bélieve that this advice will be quite disinterested. 
Mr. Srevens, although he lays claim to “‘ thirty years’ expe- 
rience” of something, will hardly carry presumption so far as 
to pretend that his acquirements qualify him to select the 
most skilful medical advisers for the public, and that he is at 
the same time to be trusted to recommend physicians and 
surgeons without reference to any other considerations 
than their professional merit. We may say this without 
casting any reflection upon Mr. Srevens’ competency as a 
druggist, or his integrity as a tradesman. We are, indeed, 
called upon to express this doubt because the advertisement 
conveys a most offensive imputation against the honour of our 
own profession. Is it unfair to conjecture that Mr. Stevens, 
in return for his gratuitous advice in the selection of a physician 
or surgeon, looks for the compounding of the prescriptions? 
Now it is one of the statutes of the College of Physicians. that 
no Fellow shall participate with a druggist in the profits of the 
prescriptions, The leading surgeons of the metropolis, although 
not bound by a similar written law, would feel themselves 
degraded if they did not act up to its spirit. It is quite certain 
that the foremost physicans and surgeons in London would 
shrink with disgust from the suspicion that they held any kind 
of understanding with a druggist to send prescriptions in return 
for patients, It follows that the most eminent professional 
men—those whom any impartial and competent adviser would 
most naturally recommend—are actually excluded from the 
honour of being patronized by this ‘“ experienced’’ druggist. 
Whom, then, can he patronize? We know not, and forbear 
to conjecture. There are druggists who advertise by hand- 
bills in their shop windows that they keep a physician who 
attends in the back parlour on certain days and hours to pre- 
scribe for diseases in general, or some special disorder. We 
know what sort éf physicians these are. But where is the 
difference in principle or in practice between this trick and 
that of keeping a select list of physicians and surgeons on the 
counter, to whom all comers attracted by public advertisement 
are referred? This advertisement, then, is an insult to the 
medical profession ; it is delusive as regards the public ; and it 
is not—we repeat it with confidence—a proceeding that is 
sanctioned by the conduct of that honourable occupation to 
which the advertiser belongs. 


We direct attention to a letter signed “ F.R.C.S.” om a 


| topic of slight intrimsic but considerable relative importance, 


439 


Laveen} 


THE USES OF HAIR. 


3, 1860, 


as influencing that position which the Army Medical Service 
may hold in the estimation of young medical men about 
choosing their path in life. 

It would appear that the Government, alarmed at the libe- 
rality of the Warrant of October, 1858, which did so much for 
the Army surgeons, has selected for attack the clause which 
numbers forage allowance amongst the items of equality be- 
tween medical officers and their combatant brethren. Now 
the Cavalry is the only department of the service materially 
affected by the rates of forage allowed; and as there are but 
twenty-eight Cavalry regiments, each with one surgeon (out of 
which number only a small minority have availed themselves 
of their newly-accorded privileges), it follows that but a very 
small increase of expense can have been incurred by the nation 
through the increased allowance of forage. To reduce this is 
mere official cheese-paring and straining at gnats, unless other 
changes for the worse, of which this is only an experimental 
prelude, are intended by the authorities, who have just disco- 
vered, like Bottom, ‘‘ a great desire to a bottle of hay.” For it 
does seem hardly worth while to run the risk of alienating the 
newly-gained good opinion of the profession towards the Army 
Medical Service for the sake of a few hundredweights of hay 
and oats. Yet such will assuredly be the case should the news 
once spread amongst third-year students that the advantages 
conceded by the Army Warrant have already begun to be 
tampered with. In itself, forage allowance, or tent allow- 
ance, or any other item of military advantage, may appear, 
and be, only a trivial matter. But when it is remembered 
that the authority which abridges any of these, is equally 
powerful to touch the more important considerations of daily 
pay and retiring pensions, we think that anything like inter- 
ference with the least of our military brethren’s rights should 
be jealously watched and deprecated. Hay may serve, as well 
as the proverbial straw, to show which way the wind blows. 

We trust the new Director-General will not lose this oppor- 
tunity of proving himself a worthy successor to the lamented 
Atrxanper. We expect him to stand up boldly for his De- 
partment, and to bear in mind that the respectability of its 
individual members is the measure of the dignity of his own 
position; so that his name may be hereafier remembered as 
the conservator of those rights which his gallant predecessor 
‘won, 


Ir was sensibly remarked by Dr. Bostock, nearly the last 
eminent writer of a now almost forgotten school of physiology, 
that ‘‘one obvious use of hair in the inferior animals is to 
* protect the body from external cold; but, except on the 
“head, this cannot be considered as applying to the human 
** species, ...... Yet it is contrary to our ideas of the nature 
“fof things to suppose that what is so constantly found 
“*to exist, should not be formed for some useful purpose.” 
This latter opinion, however, supported by both common 
sense and science, does not appear to be participated 
in by Lieutenant-General PewxeraTHer, the commanding 
officer at Aldershott, and other authorities. Nature has or- 
dained that the face of a man shall be protected in certain 
parts by a hairy covering. Be it for use, be it for ornament, 
or be it for both, there it is in the form of beard, mustachios, 
and whiskers, These constitute as necessary a structural ap- 


the antlers’ 


to the stag, the horns to the ox, or the bristly whiskers to old 
grimalkin. The growth and perfection of all these appendages 
are closely associated with strength, masculine power, and 
virility, and although often regarded only as supplementary 
organs, they indubitably severally owe their origin to a 
necessity of the animal frame, With the facial hirsute appen- 
dages of man, important authorites have fallen out. The 
former appear worse than useless to them; they are positive 
nuisances, so let them be abolished! Nature shall be corrected 
for the mistake she has made, by witnessing her best-formed 
and strongest specimens of humanity rubbed well over with 
yellow soap every morning, and scraped with a razor. A red, 
glazy, pimply chin, raw nostrils, hoarse voice, sore-throat, and 
feminine, or “‘lily-livered” appearance, shall henceforth grace 
the stalwart forms of our policemen and soldiers! And where- 
fore? Because persons, ‘‘ dressed in a little brief authority,” 
have taken it into their heads to exercise a capricious despotism 
over the personal health, comfort, and appearance of those over 
whom they are placed! We hope-science and common sense 
will come to the rescue, and not only let soldiers and policemen 
continue to wear upon their faces the natural covering they 
have been given, but induce wheezing, sneezing, sore-throated, 
shivering mortals, who have hitherto trembled more at the keen 
edge of a January air or March wind than of a razor, to cease 
face their fellow mortals like men, Bicuat long ago asserted, 
that although numerous causes might exist to produce debility 
of the system in coincidence with the presence of the beard, 
yet the géneral impression must be, that there exists ‘‘ un cer- 
tain rapport entre elle [la barbe] et les forces.” It is probable, 
says the great physiologist, that the muscular energy is, up toa 
certain point, connected with the presence of the beard, and 
that this energy always diminishes a little when a man deprives 
himself of that appendage. ‘‘ Tout le monde connait la vigeur 
‘*des anciens, celle des peuples & barbe longue, celle méme de 
‘certains hommes qui parmi nous laissaient croftre leur barbe 
‘* par les lois d’une institution monacale,” Without stopping 
to inquire how it is that a great mass of people have 
assumed the hairy appendages of a man’s face to be not only 
useless but better removed from it, saffice it to say, it is a 
most ignorant and detrimental assumption. Mr. Cuapwick, 
who has done so much for sanitary reform, tells us that he was 
once very much struck by seeing some blacksmiths, whe wore 
beards, with their mustachios discoloured by a quantity of 
iron-dust which had accumulated amongst the hairs. Turning 
it over in his mind, it struck him that had not the dust been 
so arrested by a natural respirator, it must have found its way 
into the lungs, where it could not have been otherwise than 
productive of evil consequences, He hence rightly advised 
that the razor should be discarded by labourers in all dusty 
trades, such as millers, bakers, masons, &., by workmen em- 
ployed in grinding iron and steel, and by travellers on dusty 
roads. In hot, sandy countries the use of the beard is soon dis- 
covered, and travellers in Syria and Egypt find it necessary to 
defend their mouths against the entrance of the hot sand of the 
desert. But not against dust alone is the facial hair a protec- 
tion. It is the best barrier against cold air, biting winds, and 
wheezy fogs, that a Northman can obtain. The well-known 
traveller, Mr. St. Jonny, says that Savace Lanpor 
was a great sufferer from sore-throat for many years of his life, 
and that he lost the morbid disposition only by fo'lowing the 
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advice of the surgeon of the Grand Duke of Tuscany—viz., to 
let his beard grow, According to Mr. Cuapwick, the Sappers 
and Miners of the French Army, who are remarkable for the 
size and beauty of their beards, enjoy a special immunity 
against bronchial affections, What can be more absurd than 
to compel men, exposed to all kinds of climatorial severities 
and changes as are soldiers and policemen, to rub a strong 
alkali daily upon their faces, and then scrape the latter over 
with a sharp instrument! What a happy time has been 
alighted on for instituting such experiments—the beginning 
of winter! Three inches of hair off the cheeks and chins of 
the soldiers, and all the warm covering cleaned away from 
beneath municipal noses, offer a delightful prospect of what 
may be called a ‘‘ succession” of sneezing, sore-throat, and 
bronchiti 

An argument often brought forward against the growth of 
the beard and mustachios is, that such growth permits of, if it 
does not necessitate, uncleanliness. {t might just as well be 
said, Let us shave our heads. Because Parricx Daisey, in 
Lamber-court, or Susty Wricut, in Maypole-alley, have the 
occasional capitular adornments belonging to their class—im- 
petiginous scabs and a colony of pediculi,—is that any reason 
why everybody should rush to the barbers, and come out with 
the scalp as smooth as a barber’s block ? If everybody should 
not be made bald because somebody’s head wants a good 
scrubbing, why should General PewneraTHER shave every- 
body because somebody's beard needs combing ? 

Then, again, we are told ‘‘it doesn’t look well.” Now, to 
say the most of it, this isa matter of opinion. It was once 
thought it didn’t look well to go without pigtaila. Then hair 
‘was powdered, making red and black, brown and auburn, in- 
Giscriminately white. Then wigs were worn that rolled their 
lappets over our shoalders, and dressed and puffed out the 
capillary adornment like s tower of Lebanon upon people’s 
heads. In Captain Mayne Rein’s late amusing little book, 
called ** Odd People,” we are told of all sorts of things that, in 
the eyes of some persons, ‘‘don’t look well.” One nation 
thinks the presence of the front incisors of the upper jaw 
**don’t look well,” so it knocks them out. Another opines 
the natural state of the lower lip is wrong; the lip ought to be 
pulled down, and a “‘labret’’ is therefore worn. Whilst one 
race is very desirous that the ears should have holes bored 
through them, another believes this to be not exactly the thing, 
and pushes a stick through the nasal septum. Indeed, it 
would almost seem as if nothing looked well as nature made it, 
but only as man altered it. But unfortunately there is no 
agreement as to what is wsthetically commendable, 


“*Tis with our judgments as our watches, none 
Go just alike, yet each believes his own.” 


In the matter of facial hair, however, that noble appendage 
of ‘‘the human form divine,” we had hoped that people had 
lately become wiser, and had learned to agree in this, that the 
growth of the beard and its adjuncts should not only be per- 
mitted but encouraged, on the several pleas of health, comfort, 
and appearance. In our opinion, it would be a far more 
rational procedure upon the part of people in authority to 
compel those in their power to allow their hair to grow, than 
to make them shave it off. This much might, at any rate, be 
said in favour of the one—that it must be for the grower’s own 
benefit, since he followed Nature; whilst all that could be 
legitimately adduced to support the other must be, that it 


pleased the Commander’s very queer fancy. As regards cer- 
which we have to enforce a particular garb or uniform upon 
them, and the necessity there exists for so doing, do not 
extend to tattooing them, nor even to that simpler mutilation 
—shaving—which is akin to it, seeing that it entails the loss 
of an important structural appendage bestowed upon them by 
Nature. 


Mr. Grurrrx has just issued to the profession a draft of the 
proposed Bill on Poor-law Medical Relief. He has wisely 
omitted in this some clauses which caused so much dissatisfac- 
tion in the Bill which was withdrawn from Parliament during 
the last session. We shall shortly analyze the new document, 
and merely desire on the present occasion to draw attention to 
Mr. Guirrry’s note at page 444. As it is of the utmost im- 
portance that the opinions of the Poor-law surgeons on the 
provisions of the proposed Bill should be known, we urge upon 
our brethren the necessity of examining the draft for them- 
selves, and communicating the result without delay to the 
indefatigable President of the Poor-law Medical Reform Asso- 
ciation. 


HOSPITALS AND CONVALESCENTS. 
Pvusuic attention may at this moment be profitably directed 
to a subject which has always more or less occupied the 
thoughts of the medical officers of our hospitals: the physical 


The physician in attendance on the rich invalid finds it 
necessary in a multitude of cases, and commonly desirable, to 
order a removal from the sick room, not to immediate renewal 
of daily labours in their ordinary scene, but to a healthy resort, 


Harrowgate, Bath, 

Ramagate, the Isle of Wight, and many other localities, bear 
necessity for his patient of such a transition treatment, finds 
himself unable to place him under the circumstances most con- 
ducive to his speedy recovery. Recently, Miss Nightingale has 
especially and judiciously emphasized the importance of such 
means of accelerating convalescence ; and in an interesting paper 
submitted to the Glasgow Social Science meeting, Mr. Joseph 
Adshead reported the present number and capacity of conva- 
lescent retreats, with the view of advocating the importance of 


of an intermediate provision for accelerating convalescence and 
completing recovery to health, 

adapted in circumstance and exigency than at present found 
in any existing institution. Amongst those enumerated are— 
. coast, admitting, by the last annual report, 1445 patients to 
“‘ recruit their debilitated bodies and recover their shattered 
health,” at the cost of £1172 0s, lld., paid by subscribers; 
the Rhyl Convalescent Institution, on the sea-coast near 
Chester, with a total of 260 patients, admitted at a cost of 
£567 12s. lld.; the new Brighton Sea-side Institution for 
Women, receiving, in 1859, 118 patients, at a cost of 
£372 Gs. 3d., of which £153 12s, was contributed by the 
patients; and the Metropolitan Convalescent Institution, at 
| Walton-on-Thames, receiving, in 1559, 1326 patients, at a cost 
of £2365 5s. 7d. Besides these, there are the Sea-bathing 
Hospital at Margate, the Buxton Bath Charity, the Scar- 
borough Sea-bathing Hospital, and the Devonshire Hospital, 
which are partially convalescent hospitals. This is an honour- 


Tae Lancer,) 


A COLONY CONSUMED BY FEVER.—PHYSICIANS IN SYRIA. [Novespen 8, 1860. 


We hope to see in future days every town hospital connected 
with a country convalescent retreat. This would be a true 
economy of life and of funds. Lives would be saved, and con- 
valescence greatly shortened. All surgeons will concur in this 
hope. Mr. Adshead promises to use his utmost exertion to 
realize it in Manchester, and in his endeavours we wish him 
suctess. The liberality of Mr. Morley placed £150,000 at the 
disposal of the authorities of St. George’s Hospital, London, to 
purchase land and to erect a convalescent branch; and the late 
Miss Murray, of Edinburgh, is said to have left above £2000 
per annum for hospital extension purposes. The Baroness 
Lionel de Rothschild maintains a small institution of this kind 
at her own expense. When the public mind is fally indoc- 
trimated with these views, we hope to hear of further and 
frequent donations with the same object. 


A COLONY CONSUMED BY FEVER. 


Tue news has recently reached this country of the outbreak 
of a fierce epidemic of yellow fever on the African coast. Sud- 
denly exploding with terrible intensity amongst a small com- 
munity of Europeans, it has swept the settlement in which it 
appeared with the besom of desolation, destroying the whole 
colony. Of all the Europeans, not one had escaped the disease ; 
only one had escaped death. The surgeons, who remained at 
their post, were all devoted to death. The Army and Navy 
Gazette furnishes the painful details of the ravages which this 
disease’ has thus committed at M ‘Carthy Island, River Gambia. 
Amongst the deaths which have to be deplored are those of 
Staff Assistant-Surgeon Thos, Clayton Beale, who was attacked 
on the 19th of July, and died on the 21st ; Staff Assistant-Sur- 
geon Trestrail, who was taken ill on the 2nd of August, and 
expired on the 7th; Staff Assistant-Surgeon Charles D. Camp- 
dell, who was seized on the 17th of Angust, and who sank under 
the effects of the scourge on the 25th. The only Wuropean 
remaining alive on the island up to the last accounts, which 
came down to the 19th September, was Captain Frazer, who 
had also suffered from a severe attack, but was convaiescent. 
The remittent fever, which is usually so prevalent in the 
asland, had been observable ; but no cause can be assigned for 
the outbreak of the pestilence which had assumed so malignant 
@ form. 


PHYSICIANS IN SYRIA. 


‘Wrre reference to an article in Tue Lancer of last week, 
headed ‘* Sickness at Beyrout,” we may state that our last 
advices announce that the Greek Consul, M. Canaris, has 
kindly placed two of the physicians sent to Syria by the Greek 
Government at the disposal of the Beyrout Committee, and 
that, while one of them has been despatched in a war steamer 
to Tyre for the relief of the sick, the other has been placed in 
charge of the hospital at Damascus. The official letter (Oct. 
1th) of the corresponding secretaries of the Anglo-Arierican 
Committee at Beyrout contains the following passages, indi- 
cating that some of the deficiencies which we signalized are in 
course of being removed :— 

“An hospital has been established by our Committee at 
Damascus, and 2500 sick are reported by the native clergy as 
requiring the attention of the medical staff already there, com- 
yam three physicians and one apotheeary......The Sidon 

uxiliary Committee has had a sum of 10,000 piastres placed 
at its together with a supply of medicines... ...Two 
Prussian deaconesses have arrived, who, together with a third, 

from Jerusalem, and acquainted with the habits and 
and orp 


An English lady, Mrs. Thompson, familiar with the habits 
and wants of the natives, has also gone out, under the 
® 442 


Correspondence. 
“ Audi alteram partem.” 


ON PRIVATE LUNATIC ASYLUMS, AS COON. 
TRASTED WITH OTHER RESIDENCES FOR 
THE INSANE. 

(LETTER FROM DR, TUKE.) 


To the Editor of Lanoet. 

Sim, —The fourteenth Report of the Commissioners in Lunacy, 
and that from the Select Committee on Lunatics, lately pub- 
lished by order of the House of Commons, have supplied valu- 
able materials for the consideration of the questioun— How can 
the cure of mental disease and the kind and gentle treatment 
of the insane be best insured? It is a question which direetly 
concerns the happiness of many, and indirectly of very many; 
it is a question of public almost as much as of private interest. 
We learn from the Report of the Select Committee that, 
reckoning those only who are legally certified to be insane (the 
number being 31,957), one at least out of every six hundred. of 
the people of England is of unsound mind. As insanity is 
almost entirely confined to the ages of puberty and manhood, 
it may be fairly assumed that, of our adult population, one in 
every three hundred is subject to this great afiliction; and 
bearing in mind that the disease prevails more ia the higher 
and middle ranks of society, it is to be feared that of these few 
families are so happy.as not to reckon in their number some 
one sufferer, To these classes, to whom alone is given the 

tion of especial interest system, A 
The two objects should be regarded as inseparable. The art of 
healing must not be forgotten in exclusive attention to means 
of alleviation. There cannot, i be eminent success in 
cure without kind and gentle treatment ; but it is quite 
sible to conceive of a plan of treatment, conducted in pret 
good faith, which may and does alleviate without any 
of cure, and is content to secure the comfort of the patient 
without an effort to restore him to liberty and reason. 

Setting aside that which none but the wealthiest can com- 
mand, the separate establishment, apart from the family, with 
the companionship of the relation or friend, and resident medi- 
cal superintendence, three modes of treatment are open to the 
u and middle classes. 

st. Single patients in single houses. 
2nd. Public asylums, 


single 

the immediate care of a physician skilled in mental disease, is 
indisputable; but this is not the common condition of ‘‘ single” 
patients, who are more generally committed, without constant 
or effectual medical supervision, to the care of the owner of the 
house, or of an attendant in a lodging, with the very worst 
result, both as regards cure and comfort. These sources sup 
eae with the cases (incurable because 
too under right treatment) which reduce the rate of cure 
from 77 to 20 per cent., and have supplied the Report of the 
Commissioners (pp. 69-81) with a long list of cases of me- 
chanical restraint and ernelty, now happily rare in any asy- 
lum, and impossible in any private asylum under the immediate 
supervision of the Commissioners in Lunacy. . 

single treatment, which, as a general system, is the 
because 
undeserved reproach has been cast upon private asylums 

< roceed are 


wrong. 
intendence of a medical practitioner in a single house or i 
is chosen, rather than to submit a friend or relative to a i 
state of ill-treatment, and an imaginary risk of aden 
prolonged from sordid motives. passes away precious 
time that cannot be redeemed, The case ceases to be recent; 
it is too late for more than alleviation, and even alleviation 
will not be found in the absence of society with equals, nor 


| 
3rd. Private asylums. 
| not appreciated, and the results, not rightly understood, are 
therefore misrepresented. The public, taught to beheve that 
the proportion of cure in wg is less than in public asylums, 
| naturally infers that, either by design or of necessity, some- 
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DR. TUKE ON PRIVATE LUNATIC ASYLUME. 


the of i 
— superior minds brought 


private asylum within the 
an account of its general management. 
us to ascertain the ion which, within each 
, in every asylum bear to the number of patients 
the dogs not distinguish separate] 
those private asylums for the middle and upper classes whi 


lums of all kinds are 
which induces the 


nt in private asylums which receive paupers shou’ 
be contrasted, not mixed, with that of establish- 

ich ali the patients have superior advantages. 

i , in which private asylums are divided 
classes ‘ indicated, is deduced from the 

Commissioners, and shows the number of admis- 


int 


41 


It has been said that the test b easenoempien somber 


no means of keeping 

while in the higher and middle classes, the slight 

vous disease are often treated at home, and is a disposi- 
tion to deny as long as possible the imputation of insanity, and 
by travelling, by residence in lodgings, and by ale eal 
to avoid the private asylum. In the table given below, it 

be seen that of 283 patients, only 119 were brought into a 
lums within three months from the first symptoms of 


bey: 

higher rate is to. be found 
of the result of treatment in private 
close of last year, shows the recovery of more t 
upon all cases admitted. In cases received within three 
months of the disease becoming manifest, the rate of cure rises 
higher than 77 per cent. ; while in those of more than one year’s 
standing it falls to 20—a sufficient warning of the danger of 
stages of insanity. 


Duratien of Disease at the time of 
Admission. 


Above three and under six months 
” six ” twelve ” 
Twelve months and upwards 


by the fature recovery of some of the 288 who still 
remain under treatment. 
cases in hospitals, together 


Tue [Novemmen 3, 160. 
cate oogfer>4 as curative institutions above others, They far surpass 
sub- | even the Scotch chartered asylums, which have received such 
My purpose is to show, from the tables appended to the last is summary must not be taken to intimate that public 
Report of the Commissioners, that, contrary to general opinion, | asylums are in any way deficient in skilful medical treatment ; 
treatment in private asylums, under resident medical control, | but it does seem to prove that the congregation of large num- 
is by far the most successful of any. The report contains a | bers of patients is not favourable to cure, and that the private 
asylum receiving a smaller number offers, if the medical care 
of recovery. It might have been 
reasonab! that the private asylum would show a 
sarmememen: A superiority in the result of treatment during the 
| later stages of the malady. At the outset the disease often 
yields to medicine alone; it is in chromic cases that the moral 
management, and that course of treatment adapted to each 
should properly be individual case which the private asylam can better give, are 
tutions is the question to be considered. Asyluma for the poor | especially required. That such superiority does, in fact, exist, 
always have this advantage, and are allowed to be generally | appears in the following table, which shows the per-centage of 
well eondacted. But it is said—although neither by the Com- | cures during the year upon the total number of patients under 
missioners nor the Committee—that the rich do not receive ia | treatment in 152 various public and private institutions for the 
— asylums all the advantages which they ought to have. | insane:— 
alleged cause of this supposed defect is, that private asy- | —- 
conducted on a vicious motive of profit, | wo. of Per-centage 
or preven the patent's Description of Houses. 
recovery, and to diminish his comforts. It is asserted that 
patients committed to private asylums are not cured in so large j 5 
@ proportion as in public asylums, into which the disturbin 60 | Private asylums for the higher | 
prineiple of profit is thought not to enter. The statistical and middie classes with re-| | 09) 109 
returns prove the direct contrary. They show that, even taken sident medical proprietors or 
as a whole, the highest rate of cure is to be found in the private ees 0. 2 
asylums for the upper and middle classes in which there are| 31 | The like asylums without i 480 93 
resident medical officers or jetors. I¢ has, indeed, been medical residents... ... ... 
stated’ putiticly by one of their chief adversaries, snd’ often 20 | Private asylams with medical 
repeated, that the cures in private asylums, calculated upon residents, which also receive | + 4768 99 
the admissions, are ouly 28 per cent. as against 35 per cent. in one one 
public asylums. These statistics require examination. Mi | County and borough asylums; 22,073 9°6 
the Commissioners’ twelfth ~“-© (1857), and appear Sets 
| 
the inference is false; for the result is obtained by grouping | of 
together three classes of asylums called private, ent oliek mental disease are ordinarily sent to private asylums. The 
show a remarkable inferiority to the third in the rate of cure, | statistical tables in their present form are not calculated to 
and at the same time peculiar causes for such inferiority. The | decide this question. But, without overlooking the detention 
three classes are—l|st. The most favourable of all, the private 
asylum, properly so called, solely for the higher aud middle | the cases which do mot come through the union, the poor have 
sician resident. 2ud. The like asylum, with- 
3rd. The privateasylums, with a medical | 
which receive panpers as well as patients of the other | 
As to the second class, even if it were doubtful that | 
medical supervision is essential to the well-being of | 
it in the varions changes and exacerbations of chronic | 
; till it might have been safely foretold, as experience | 
d, that, without such resident care, an average rate of | 
i not be attained. In fact, such asylums are places of ase, . : 
#t of cure. With regard to the third class, the result | _If it be asked how it happens that, with all the advantages 
| attributed to private asylums, they do not yield a rate of cure 
er-centage of cares upon them for the year 1859 | 
ing hospi which reasons to 
ate not included in our sammary, but will 
tioned hereafter, so as to bring under view all patients in 
Fagland legally certified to be insane. woe 
= = | 
Houses. Deseription of Hows, Under three months... | 19 | 92 773 
35 7 
60 | Private asylums solely for the -} 95 | 19 } 200 
higher and middie classes with 512 36 | 
resident medical proprietors oss | 148 
ike asylums without medi- 
residents, which also receive } see 3409 
41 | Countyand borough asylams... | 6228 34°04 
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with that showing the total numbers of patients under treat- 
+ .in the various other asylums, make up the sum total of 
1859, Bethlehem and St. Luke’s are separated from the 


even those whose i is of more than twelve months’ dura- 
tion, but retain for one year only those whom they receive; 80 
all their cases may be considered as recent and curable. 
will be seen that the remaining hospitals are very much less 
favourable in their result of cures than the private asylums, 
and are only fractionally superior to the public asylums :— 


14 hospitals with resident 
medical officers ... ... 98 
Bethlehem and St. Luke’s... 850 23°4 


Another argument agains‘ private asylums has been founded 


parison, approaches 
gacter of a test than any other.” It will be seen that the 


because they not only reject incurable patients, and 


Institutions. ‘under Cures of all 


tage of deaths in the private asylums is little more than 


that of the public institutions :— 
No. of No.of | Per-centage 
60 | Private asylums principally for 
highar and | 79 “43 
with resident medical pro- i 
31 like lams without 26 41 
20 | Private asylums with ecm tl 
residents, which also receive | > 368 77 
41 | County and borough asylums! 1712 77 


such establishments, It has been well said by Mr. Campbell, 


| 

i 


3 


Hib 

4 

i 


Great praise to well-conducted private asylums is implied in 
the teatimony of the Chairman of the Board of Commissioners 
: head of that body to which the country is so 


i much good can be done, so m 
. Instead of seeking to overturn, it might be well 
to 


by the love of money, tempting proprietor to retard or to 
ent their patient’s towards recovery. But even if 
igher princi are shove aside, professi training and 

motive prompting him 2 the light which it is 
h 


POOR-LAW MEDICAL REFORM ASSOCIATION. 
‘ (NOTE FROM MR. GRIFFIN. ) io 
To the Editor of Tux Lancet. 


Srm,—I shall feel obliged by your allowing we space in your 
journal to inform the Poor-law medical officers that 1 have 

day ordered a draft of the proposed Bill on Poor-law Medical 
to bs forwarded ‘cash his uplaion, 
As it is possible, amongst so many and frequent changes, that 
the names of a few gentlemen may have been omi I must 


BONE-SETTING AT LIVERPOOL. 

To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 
Srr,—An has just taken place before the coroner 
and magistrates of Birkenhead into the causo of death of a 
child, eight years, named Francis Timlin, and which has 
resulted in the committal of Evan Thomas, a setter in 
Liv Il, on the charge of manslaughter. I think it impor- 
tant that the facts of the case should t to the notice 


i ; and, an 
abscess was about to form, he ordered good diet, wine, the 
application of poultices. There were then no symptoms of 
constitutional rbance whatever. 


The child was taken by the father on the day to 
broken, and, after ing about the fee, proceeded to pull at 
and otherwise y handle the limb; by these efforts pro- 
ducing the crack with which he invariably astonishes the weak 
minds of his much-enduring patients and of their ignorant and 
credulous friends. 
and bandages, leaving the leg to le loosely. severity 
of this treatment occasioned pain of the most excruciating cha- 
On morning he took a little food, none after that, 
on M evening. He at once removed the -setter’s 


others, | 
work without the reward of labour, the principle of ‘‘ profit” is 
not the motive present while he exerainee the divine art of 
healing. In proportion as statistical returns become more 
and definite, so will it more plainly appear that private asy- 
0 advantages which they con and ongit 
Iam, Sir, yours, &c., 
The Manor House, Chiswick, October, 1860. 
stated that the per-cen of deaths in private and in public 
wat “bout equal.” The annexed tab gives the 
as Dr. 
¥ states in his valuable treatise on the ‘‘ Statistics of 
{nsanity”—and the fact is, indeed, generally admitted—that 
the ‘‘ rate of mortality among the insane is a much more cer- 
. -cen request those w 0 not receive a copy by the Sth inst., 
desire to have one, to address a note to me to that effect. 

i Iam, Sir, yours obediently, 
are as follows :— 

The per-centage of deaths in the English hospitals and in | October, the deceased received a slight blow with the handle 
the Scotch chartered asylums is the same—62. The favour- | of a knife, from his little brother, on the front of the tage 
able result in the second description of asylum arises from the | just above the knée, which occasioned slight lameness, On thi 
rarity of a patient in a dangerous state being sent to other | following Brides 
than medical care, , head, to whom he ee of pain in the knee. On exa- 
The fact that nearly eighty in a hundred patients, placed | mination, he found swelling and redness on the front and outer 
without delay in a private asylum, are restored to health, 
should be sufficient to remove any _ unfavourable to 
fused 
; eeply inde or the progressive improvement of the - . Lambert having very properly re’ to certify as 
ment of the insane. Iu hie axataination befere the-Osenanittes the cause of death, the coroner held an ingvest on the body, 
on the 10th of March, 1859, Lord Shaftesbury said—‘‘ From | and ordered a post-mortem examination; which revealed 
the bottom of my heart, I would advise ——a if it should | following appearances:—A considerable quantity of pus in the 
pve Peelian to afflict any member of his family, to send | right thigh infiltrated amongst the muscles and round the 
im or her to a private asylum ; if my own wife or daughter | bone. The bone was taken out entire; there was no fracture. 
‘were 80 afflicted, and if I could not keep her in my own house, | The thorax, on being opened, showed pleuritic adhesions and 
ban a | effusion of serum; the lungs congested. The pericardium was 
qa nines m.” It must be confessed that the effect of | was almost filled with turbid serum; there were considerable 
is evidence may seem to be somewhat qualified by fears 
distinct small found in the substance of the right ven- 
» 
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A NEW CHEST-PROTECTOR. 


USCLE IN GLAUCOMA. 
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GLAUCOMA. 
To the Editor of Tax Laycer. 


Srr,—I have read. with interest Mr. 


THE DIVISION OF THE CILIARY MUSCLE IN 


ciliary 
then Mr. Han 


divide the 
iridectom 
tact 
If. 


i 


i 


Lancer. 


ARMY MEDICAL OFFICERS. 


Tae Lavcer,) THE 
tricle ; the kidneys were highly ow there are but twenty-eight 
nestion ; so that, after all, it is only 
bitis. e result of the exami ht or ten horses’ hay and corn that 
bdical officers feel that if the forage 
case is this. At the ti dging allowance may be next taken 
omas, there existed relative rank ; then our retiring 
nt near the knee, witha br ane ye. A memorial to the 
f pyemia. Coupling th ng signed. We confidently antici- 
e@ every reason to beli t in their 
had been steadily pu 
e supposed en 
4 The 
suppuration. 
althy matter, became ee 
To the Editor of Tax Laycet. 
than that not only iable climate, having, in 
but that death was c: t certain seasons of the year 
tment. tacks of bronchitis, it occurred 
le fact connected with have recourse to the 
itioners, residing in shield of gutta percha. It 
and gave eviden ercha, about one-sixteen 
ive they could have re than to cover the space usua 
-setler again pening in the waistcoat, 
ast Birkenhead, i leave the professi lof small holes, so as to allo 
at I remain, § halations, and covered on 
October, 1960, = nel, and on the outside w 
coverings td 
gutta it cut 
Freath of af 
bf attaching the shield, by 
“* Division uscie in Glance 
communications for against it, in you Oe —- 
The followers of Graefe deride Mr. Hane i 
doubtedly very successful ope 
do unknowingly and accidenta ' 
of forethought—name 
\ 
ctom 
t of being at Once sil 
ce. To say the least, j : 
am Sir, your it servant, 
Oct. 1860, A CHarixe-cross Man, 

the chest. About eleven i long by 
per part would be the average dimen- 

the junior members Previc the gutta percha, 
ost le e it some 
Sir, to whose exe quisite curvature of surface. 
ao t, I have had only one attack of chest 
eges ? occasion ulted from 
t is because it may }j 
a ee hse is attended with a feeling of comfort 
by the Ki est, especially in 

iments were made t¢ It seems to preven 
iden changes of tem 

orage. ws a surgeon of cavalry to erous in the case of 

four horses, oth and “bosom fri 

at a fixed rate. The Horse 8 are no 

down this allowance te two horses (the sam though but of a m 

officer), on the ground that a medical man do ¢ it gives a natural 

for duty purposes. Now, no one ever hest, and does not d 

than a captain with three, again ' nm in 

The horse allowance, like other allowances, lagine, to the 

higher ranks, simply as part of the officer's gene pod electricity, which this most 

allowed ‘‘ table-money” for the purposes of ent hie x showed it at a meeting of 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF FEVER, 


in your 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Aberdeen, October, 1260. Wm. Fraser, M.R.C.S. Ene. 


THE MARSHALL HALL METHOD OF TREAT- 
‘ MENT IN ASPHYXIA. 
To the Editor of Tux Lancez. 


Sim,—lI feel t pleasure in sending you the account of 
another case eteanente under the above method, and do so as 


is now strong 
with me in thinking that by every 
ing his success he will thus be acknowledging the 
services of the late great Marshall Hall, and that you will 
accordingly deem this worthy of insertion in your journal, 


tly, 
Samvet Prati, M.R.C.S. 


I am, Sir, yours 
‘West Malling, Oct. 1360. ° 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF FEVER. 


(FROM A CORRESPONDENT. ) 


Tr is stated on good authority that a soldier, when complete 
in every respect, costs the country £500. How many of these 
are kept up is beside my present purpose to inquire; but the 
fact is enough by itself to show what a costly article a soldier is, 
and the importance which must ever belong to his efficient 
maintenance and health, He is exposed to most, if not all, the 
diseases to which flesh is heir, and particularly to those influences 
which generate the class of diseases known as fevers. It has been 
established that the period of life during which these affections 
prevail most is the very period when the soldier is most effective. 
His duties, too, ‘take him to countries where fever prevails to 
‘a degree ‘and intensity unknown amongst ourselves, and hence 
no year passes in which accounts do not reach us of outbreaks 
_of the disease, and consequent loss of life. Leaving the soldier, 
chowever, -out of ‘the question, the community at large are 
deeply interested in ‘the subject. It is true that, within the 
last two or ‘three years,fever has prevailed to very slight 
extent, I believe I may say over Great Britain generally. 
‘But, are. we then to reckon ourselves free.of it? Or is it so very 
leng-since an epidemic of a severe character broke out in the 
very neighbourhood of Royalty itself? 

‘How does fever originate? By }, Some will say ; 
others, by overcrowding, and living in and badly-venti- 
Aated dwellings; others, ‘by famine ; whilst a fourth party 
-attribute to ill-constructed sewerage ‘the outbreaks of the dis- 
ease. Now,'I admit that these all, excepting the first, which 
is a direct cause, are capable of predisposing to disease ; 
“but Wlilst doing'so, I consider that looking upon them other 
‘than as predisposing causes is going farther than faets will war- 
rant. J will take the sewerage question as an exaniple of 
“what I mean, because it has been the fashion of late to attri- 
_bate to this cause more than F'think itis entitled to, and; ‘if T 
‘mistake ‘not, several writers have set itdown as a direct cause 
‘of fever, and even of cholera. A case or cases of one or Other 
disease a pears, and forthwith a sewer is discovered, and at once 
blamed for ‘the occurrence, whilst it seems taken for 
that it is the whole cause, There-must surely be 


iz 


is ever rife, as the west coast of Africa, it has been, of late, the 
habit to give the healthy men fixed though small doses of 
inine daily, and the results have been of a very sati 


ted amongst ourselves, and for the reasons 

have ever thought that legitimate reason- 

ing—particularly when there are facts to go on—is amongst. 
the very best ways of advancing medicine. 

A second conclusion which follows the of ‘the 

hin the individual, 


constitution of the case with which we have to deal, 

L have said that fever exhibits varieties, some more and others 
less marked; and the vast number of works published on the 
subject prove this. But how, then, are we to read, or rather 
understand them? Is it because these varieties have recetvedl 
different names that ws must therefore consider them different 
fevers, and arising from different poisons? Iam aware ofthe 
difficulty which surrounds this part of the subject; and - 
ticularly the question of the — of typhus and ty 
fevers, about which so much has, in these few years, been 
advanced. ‘For mysélf, T-will not venture to give any 
opinion on the point, “So ‘long as ‘the impression 
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the Medico-Chirurgical Society of this town, and described the | rate reasoning here. The sewer had existed for years 
good effects which had resulted from it in my own case, it is viously, and yet no fever had appeared. That is, in other 
only, for reasons which it is unnecessary to mention, within the | words, the cause was there, but not the result, ‘rifling as 
last few weeks that I have recommended it to patients ; but in mow 
every case in which this has been done, the result has been and when correct views come to be held on it, consider that 
most gratifying and satisfactory. Iam, therefore, encouraged | a step in the right direction will have been gained. = 
—believing, as I do, that anything that could contribute to the | I have glanced at some, and ee es 
‘prophylaxis of consumption would be gladly hailed and put to | causes of fever. ‘There is one, however, to which I do mot 
the test by the profession—to ask you to give this note a place Senoueendiioes a —— to the class to which it ieee 
is one which, it strikes me, is often overlooked, 
indeed, it be thought of at all. I speak of the disease as being 
generated within the individuals themselves. Some, I have 
: 5 no doubt, will question the possibility of such an ocecarrence; 
| but there seem to be, or rather there are, some facts which 
| go far to establish the idea. Thus 1 may mention what occars 
in puerperal fever. Here there is every reason 
Sa within the individuals themsel 
| ean there be any doubt of the cause of the secon 
small-pox? Is the disease known as typhoid pnet 
| than pneumonia to which typhus fever is superad« ‘ 
a duty, thinking that the greatest tablet to the memory the 
dhe quod ens thats anigheah amd | events tc ba 
icle of the ir origi events is to man nec 
phical ideas. = . P bone, and in the course of a week or ten days 
signs of typhus fever, of which he dies. Or a 
ges etn gn ae racted labour. | is going on to all appearance well, when suddenly the fever 
child war born to all appearance dead, but after senda. typhoid, and the patient rapidly carried off The 
ously employing the prone and postural method for about same occurs sometimes in the progress of suppurating burns, or 
twenty-five minutes, we were delighted to observe the signs of | or 
ere is, in point that an to 
| system may be followed by fever, and this must Lave ariginated ' 
from within. This is a cause of ¥ disease which, I think, ) 
| mind a single writer who hasd ton it. From this idea some 
0 very important conclusions, as I imagine, follow. In the first 
place, it is clear that, under at least many circumstances, it 
will be necessary to pay strict attention to the state of the 
constitution, and this with the direct object of preventing 
cases where there is a large suppurating surface, or after ope- 
PT rations, fever may arise, I think the physician or surgeon 
Ido not stop here to indicate 
: the best means for this purpose, but only to suggest the idea. 
Once this is got and set clearly forth, good results, I consider, 
| and where the tendency to paarperal fever exists, 
| I have no doubt benefit will ensue from acting on the idea. 
| It may be observed, in passing, that, in a somewhat different ' 
| point of view, the idea has been carried out; I mean the pre- 
vention of fevers. Thus, in some of our colonies, where fever ; 
nature, \ow 118 principi 16 18 Which i wou 
‘ 
1 
is that it affords some the fever 
presents, and is ever presenti is scarcely in the nature 
|r things but thet an affection ‘ike fever must take its hue—if ‘ 
passing. In many cases this is very obvious, drinking P 
bits notoriously modify a fever. Again, the disease is even ’ 
more serious, man for man, amongst the middle and upper 
ranks than the lower. Different reasons have been advanced 
| for this. “The most conclusive me to be the meth 
| greater employment of the mind in tke one grade than in the 
| other, Again, the temperaments change fever; nor do I know ‘ 
a more important principle in the treatment of the disease than 
1 
I 
! 
8 
] 
I 


eo 


«CY 


poison 
know that the two varieties exist there; and that, in other 
parts of the contineah, the bus found 
way which made it a very difficult matter to separate them. 
still engaged on the point in different quarters of the 

who different views from those current in London, | think 


Hauteville Hone Deal, Kent, 
of the Court, Mr. Walter Frederick 
Naval Hong Kong, 


tamination as Naval Su 
member of the College, his 
dato Anguss 8th, 2008 
Apornecarizs’ Hatt.—The fi tlemen 
ALL. ‘ollowing gen passed 


The following gentlemen also on the same day passed their 
examination :— 


first 
Cribb, William, Camden-town, 
Royat Cottece or Surcrons, Epixsurecu.— Edwin 
Swinfen Bellyse, M.D., L.R.C.S., & L.A.C., Nantwich, was 
elected a Fellow of this College on the 17th ult. 


Cotter or Paysicians.—It has been remitted 
the Council of the to arrange the scheme for carry carrying, 
into effect the new powers upon the Fellows by the 
recent Act of electing a president, 
Loxpow Hosprrat.—Mr. Critchett has resigned his 


share of the Chair of Surgery at this ital. He will, how- 
lectures on Ophthal- 


T. N. M.D., who had been 
committed for trial at Honduras, on a charge of manslaughter, 
on the death of Fah, 
has been honourably acquitted. 

Mepicat Statistics or Prussta.—The “ Elberfeld | 


at Pants. — The of the 
the regi of inscriptions for the first quarter will be ‘kept 
open till the 20th inst. 


Tynecastle, near Edinburgh, at very 
advanced age of 106 years. 
Girts ro Garrpatpr. — An 


[NovEmBEr ER 3; 1860, 

Appointuents.—Mr. Geo. L. Cooper, Surgeon to the 
has been inted Teacher of Vacci- 

Medical School of Uni- 


Carlisle. 


Tue tate Lesoy v’Erroties. — A biographical sketch 
of the late lithotritist has been offered to the Medical Society 
of the department of the Seine by its In this essay 


we find that d’Etiolles, at the early of hy -two, 
“him to 


markable improvements successively introduced by Leroy in 
the structure of his instruments is carefully dwelt upon, and 

icular stress is laid on the fact that he was not a mere 
in various investi- 


named electricity, muscular 


various agri 
fad led him, back as to advocate the use of rifked 


cann 
or CHLOROFORM.— 


care 
ais in the lungs the sloop bes 
Afterwards it will continue without intermission. 
Statistics or Lunacy.—Late statistical returns 
that in Belgium there are at present 51 lunatic asylums: 6 in 
the province of Antwerp (one of them the colony of Gheel), 11 
in the Brabant, 6 in Western Flanders, 16 in Eastern Flanders, 
lunatics in Belgium is 4907, which is 1 in every 920 of the 


Viotent Dearn or Dr. or LiveRrPooL.— 
The body of Dr. Gilmour, residing at 19, eg Parliament- 
floating in the Trafford- 


ing towards their greatest foe. 


gressing 
sandra, a flower of marvellous beauty, wins 7 sdmiretion “of 
all. Visitors are ly solicited not to omit on 


.— is charming autumn flower in the large circular beds of 
ple 
Shen without the trouble of obtaining tickets or orders, and 
is open daily from nine till dusk. 


A following strange 
American “There is now no use 


—_ 


that but one variety of fever existed in France, I confess it di | 
appear to me there were grounds for supposing that it was a 
vero OTD ru ence vo OD er Delore J 
— 
, Hodical Hews. iviale—all three working at the solution of the same problem 
Rovat or Suresons.—The followmg gentle- 
oma, were admitted Mem the College at a meeting 
of the Court of Examiners on the 26th ult. :— 
, contractility, transfusion of blood, the effects of air in the veins, 
the reproduction of the crystalline lens, the ligature of poly 
of the larynx, the tion for vesico-vaginal pel ag} 
treatment of aneurism ~ coagulating injections, researches on 
cancer, &c. &c. His taste for mechanical science made him 
ne Sitting Ol ACademny Of Ur. 
OF Baudelocque presented a patient of his to the members — a 
recsived certificates to practice, on soldier, mamed Charles Erescballe, who having been sized 
, Batho, William, Amesbury, consequenee, On lst of Septem i um 
Phillips, George Griffith, Newcastle Emlyn, Cardiganshire. Baudelocque, who succeeded in gradually or him. > | 
and who now can speak and also a little. Dr, Jeancourt 
So t of chloroform. He consi- | 
ders that w ver the act of breathing is continued regularly 
during inhalation, chloroformation presents no danger; but 
: that when this continuity is interrupted, either by the fault of | 
| the operator or the patient, there may be danger. Hence he 
establishes the general maxim: that, to avoid all accidents in | 
j 
population. 
-treatment, ing Much cut and bruised ; otherwise the body 
J souls, there are 358 district physicians; 4327 having their | was generally unscathed, and appeared to have been but a 
grades; 996 surgeons, first class, and 643 second class; 4 
| 
L 
t 
4 of the Pompones, a dwarf variety (bearing a minute blossom) 
| 
merchant, of Manchester, has sent to General Garibaldi 400 eee 
rm an Wate, in com ng e t t rt W. fic who was osten- 
y : » is still livi in a state, but likely 
A Currvreicat Brqugst. — M. Lenoir, an eminent the full of faculties and limbs. The sight of 
French surgeon, who died lately at Paris, has directed, by his | his left eye is gone, and his lots log, centinnes persiyeed ; bet, 
chews siren apart from these injuries, he w to have suff 
house-surgeon of the Hospital who shall, this year, stand | nothing, and his residence at his sister *hoane in Poughkeepsie 
first in the examinations for that office, 
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much comment was excited by the utterly fearless manner in 
which Hicks condacted himself previous to his execution. He 
laughed at the idea of the gallows, and was only anxious, as he 
repeatedly said, to have ‘ things conducted img to.agree- 
ment.’ In this agreement it is now believed that a prominent 
Federal officer had a part, aud it is on record im the daily 
puty Marshal’s badge, although no longer in the Marshal’ 
force. It was also remarked at the time that Hicks was.only 
pulled up a distance of two feet and a half—utterly insufficient 
to break his neck; and that he was only allowed to remain 
thirteen minutes hanging. He was then cut down and pro- 
nounced dead, after which. his body was immediately handed 
ever to the care of Dra. J. T. Bell and Henry D. O'Reilly, of 
Brooklyn, These geutlemen are responsible for his resuscita- 
tion, and the electro-chemieal bath invented by Prof. Vengues 
was the immediate instrument. The body of the pirate was 
wrapped in warm blankets, and removed at once to the house 
of Dr. O'Reilly, in Brooklyn, where Drs. O'Reilly and Mellery, 
of this city, were in attendance. The pulse was found to 
wholly quiet, but after various experiments the medical men 
came to the conclusion that it was only a case of suspended 
animation. The bedy was therefore at once in the 
electro-chemical bath, and while subj to charges of 
the battery and the action of the acids, Dr. C 
a.series of experiments for the inflation of the lungs. In the 
eourse of about two hours these were ially successful, the 
ene faint indications of respiration; and 


ing eare not to injure the j 
commenced rolling in a manner indicating acute feeling. Very 
slowly, but steadily, Albert W. Hicks regained 


consciousness, 
though for several days unable to speak, his throat being too 
severely injured. It was then found that his left eye—the 
side on which the noose had been—had lost all power of 

and that his left arm and left leg were utterly paralysed. In 
this condition he was conveyed to Poughkeepsie, where his 


on 
mated at about £1000. A repetition of the proceeding might 


u im utterly extirpating the finny i itamts of the 
river. 

Tuer tate Geyerat Watxer. — It is not generally 
‘known that General Walker, who lately met his death 


In 80. 


M. Gacox, with the of the sternum, is 
im Lendon. On Wedn he gave a statement of the 
featares of interest im his case, at Guy’s Hospital, before ao 


large gathering of students. He now performs a series of ex- 
upen himself, which alters. the character of his 


séance from what it was, and renders his case of much 

generai interest. The i he repeats with the 

magnueto-electric machine, to show, by the striking of bells, 

the synchroniem or non ism in action of different 

of the heart and arteries, is e ly ingenious 

and beautiful. M. Groux may rival the frog asa gift of Na- 
ture to the physiologist. 


New ror Paper-maxine.—M. de 
has written to the Academy of Sciences to state that the knee- 
holly (ruscus aculeatus) is universally employed throughout 
Thibet and India for manufacturing paper. He suggests that 

same purpose in . 
plant being extremely common in that country. 

Con VALESCENTS REQUIRE Nunstyve as WELL 4s CouNTRY 
Arr. —Some people do not see “why convalescents are to be 
nursed at all.” And yet persons who have taken the pains to 
watch are perfectly well «ware that many cases would be irre- 
trievably lost but for em<‘:\ nursing. Some would become 
invalids; others, burdens to themselves and 


for the rest of their There may be retarn to lie, 
bat return to health and depends upon the after- 
nursing in almost all cases. Careful ing has done in a few 
weeks what uncarefal medical line declared it ien- 


possible to do in less than two years, convalescence 
ve 


the poor, many of whom lea to make way for more 
customary employment. Follow to their homes, 


and what do you find? A straitened 


port, but to be a farther call 
nursing, clothing, and above all fer sui 

There can be no doubt that these defective convaleseences, 
gone through in bad air and im the absence of almost every 
requisite, the Registrar's death 
Miss Votes an Nursing. 


A Quack’s Formura.—Garasse, in his queer book about 
everything and other things beside, notices a formula used by 
a of hie dey, comething to the Sdllowing 


Drawtye-room — This i 
by a single pair of feet in 
vigorous to and fro from tee to heel, and if the feet 
be worked alternately in a room of some extent a power- 
ful vibration may thus be created, and. sustained wi ma | 
the has thi 


earthquake may be easily 
i movement 


mind is not iy 
tributing them to spiritual ageney.—Once a Week. 
Paysicians.—Ladies were 
of doctors, and some « f them gave rise to a 
of gossip in their day. In Chili, the Spaniards 
as well as male iti with sufficient. skill in both to 
win respect from the Europeans. ‘That, at least, foreign 
‘* doctoresses” formed no part of the system of the Orientals 
may, when we eir of women, be 
set down as, at all events, sin; 4 perhaps these mi 
themselves spread a ‘‘soft fnfection,” and then might “be 
realized the sentiment of the lines— 
“Non est in medi relevetur id 
Consumption ov Tosacco 1x Prance.—The consump- 
tien of tobacco in France increases in an immerse i 
In 1825 it was only 53,000, 000ibs. , and im 1858, 173,000, 


having in that ti than tripled. In period of 47 


MEDICAL NEWS. [Novemper 3, 1860. 
to redoubled exertions, A cautery was applied to the right | 
foot, and received answer m an immediate contraction of the | 
leg; the same experiment was repeated under the right ear, | 
household, overtaxed to 
| its utmost by a long illness of its head pr support, receiving 
| back, perhaps from expected death, its head, mot to be a sup- 
r, Mrs, Gavan, lives; and under her reot he is now -| 
tered, though the friends of the family do not desire to give 
teo much publicity te the fact.” — Bxpress. 
Unwnotrsome the slaughter-houses in the 
City were visited during last week, and the medical officer re- 
— that the inspector of meat, Mr. Newman, had seized 
lbs., or rather more than half a ton, of meat that was 
unfit for human food, all of which had been destroyed. “Si vis cnrari sed morbo nescio quali 
Potsontne River.—A substance has been Ponas nescio quo, curabere mescio quando.” 
iatroduced into the river Southesk, which has effeeted a whole- 
sale destruction of the fish. The act has evidently been com- 
mitted designedly ; and the effect of the poisoning is the more 
deplorable now, as the fish are at present spawning. Thou- | 
| accomplish this on a soft carpet almost without noise, 
| has simply to desist when attention is directed to his feet; or 
f a lady is the will con- 
sad a manner, was formerly a member of our profession, and ceal her pedal play. Any my readers average muscular 
had stadied first in Philadelphia, and then at Paris, Want of | Power, and a slight amount of exertion, may produce such 
success (though certainly not wanting in knowledge, judgment, | earth uakes in any drawing-room in London, and no one whose 
and courage) drove him from the practice of medicine, and 
made him turn to the law, where he was not more fortunate. 
At last eS enterprises which led him to the 
scaffold.—Gaz. Hebd., Oct. 26th. 
Erruzesy a Consequence or Tosacco-smoxine.—“ I 
may be permitted to state that one of the most severe cases of : 
had been for two years a tobacco-smoker, which habit be con- 
—— after the diseased attacked him, and it was in vain that | 
ies were ied so as the habit was isted in ; 
practice, and he was prevented continuing it, he speedily re- | 
covered, and has been smee kept in good health. We shall no | 
doubt be told that thousands pursue this practice without pro- | 
dueing epilepsy, and this is true; but how many of those thou- | 
sands suffer considerable inconvenience and derangement of the | 
funetions of the nervous and digestive system, without tracing | 
them to-their true origin.” —Sir Hastrves, M.D., on | 
the Tobacco Question. 
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” Aa net amount of 3,044,0:8,3 64r. The sale of tobacco, as| Un the 17th ult., at Richmond, Surrey, the wife of Thomas 
is known, is a Government monopoly, and the gross receipts M.D., of a son. 
from it are set down in the budget of the present year at | On the 18th ult., the wife of Edward Solly, Esq., F.R.S., of 
183,000,000 fr. From that sum, however, must be deducted | a daughter. 
15,424,000 fr. for salaries; 12,437,200 fr. for rent, buildi Ona the 18th ult., at West Hartlepool, the wife of Riton Old- 
to workmen, repairs, supplies of paper, envelopes, salt, | ham, Esq., F.R.C.8., of a daugliter. 
casks; 211,000 fr. for indemnities to departmentsin which | On the 2istult., at . Hornsey New Town, Stoke 
| the plant is cultivated; 205,000fr. for fees to experts; | Newington, the wife of Thos. Horner, Esq., L.R.C.P.K., of a 
| 43,009,000 fr. for purchase of foreigu and native tobacco ; and | son. 
96,933 fr. for cntmnantinasy services ; total, 57,501,533 fr.:| On the 2ist ult., at Hovingham, York, the wife of Richard 
| thus leaving a balance of 125,498,467 fr. to the Treasury. The | Gillard, Esq., M.R.C.S., of a son. 
will raise the On the 23rd ult., the wife of Holmes Coote, Esq., F.R.C.S., 
receipts, it is estimated, to about ,000, 000 fr. of New Bridge street, of a son. 
SaTURDAY, TH. — deaths in London, which 
been in the previous week 1116, fell to 1026 in the-week that | ‘he 26th af Melis, near, Froome, Somerset, the wife 
ended last Saturday. The average for corresponding weeks in erry, Esq., wc, Tyee! 
, the ten years 1850-9, after correction for increase of popula- 
tion, is found te be 1141, and therefore the number in the pre- 
. sent return is less by 116 than that which would have been MABRIAGES, 
: recorded if the a rate of mortality towards the end of | Qn the 17th ult, at St. Leonard’s, itch, John 
) October had . From zymotic diseases im the aggre | eldest son of Joha , M.R.C.S.£., Finsbury, to Re- 
P gate the deaths last week were ,» whilst the corrected | becca, fourth surviving daughter of J Whitmarsh Esq. hit- 
e average is 306 ; from pulmonary diseases the deaths were 190, marsh Lodge, Honiton. . a 
r the corrected being 183. A hundred died of | On the 25th ult., at All Saints Church, St. John’s Wood, W. 
: phthisis, which in the tubercular order of diseases; and | Crawford, Esq., M.B., Surgeon R.N., to Marian Catherine, 
this number is less by 42 than that obtained by calculation. | only surviving daughter of the late Rev. John Stoddart, D.D. 
Amongst zymotic diseases small-pox still shows s low mor-| (Qn the 27th ult., at Flitcham, Norfolk, Thos. P. Matthew 
‘ 5a from ecatiatina, and 13 from diphtheria, Twelve. fatal of De. 
€ ve 
cases of scarlatina occurred in Islington, 2 of diphtheria, and 5 
ir ma, another pemphigus a third of hernia 
, , and a fourth purulentophthalmia, A child, aged DEATHS. 
0 three years, died from her clothes taking ; On the lith ult.,at Malta, Martha, wife of Jas. E. Scott, 
g from sealds, and a young woman from burns. A M.D., Sargeon, Rifle Brigade. 
D- was suffocated when in a state of intoxication. On the llth ult., at Malta, Jas, E. Montgomery, the infant 
Last week the births of 994 boys and 955 girls, im alll 1949 | son of J 
.. children, were registered in Londen. In the ten Qn the 20th ult., at Tunbridge-wells, Ri Tarner, Esq., 
5, weeks of the years 1850-59 the average number was M.R.C.S., aged 44. 
y _ On the 25th ult., at Wick, Georgina Annie, only 
— * child of the late Staff-Sargeon W. D. Marchant, aged six years 
BOOKS ETC. RECEIVED. — 
at 
Dr. ical Chemistry. MEDICAL DIARY OF THE WEEE. 
. Kebbell on the Climate of Brighton. 
. Jas. Lees’ Six Months’ Seasons in Tropics. Ro Institution, — 2 General Momtbly 
m Dr. Pirrie’s Surgery. Meeting ver 
in Dr. Hartwig on the Sea and its Living Wonders. SS 
et Dr. Gairdner on Gout. lepsy aud Paralysis.” By Dr. Brown-Séquard. 
Mr. Travers’ Further Observations in Surgery. Nov. or 

Dr. Inman on Myalg — 
i Mr. Galloway's First Step in Chemistry. “On the Introduction of Syphilis into Lurope,” 
to Dr. Meigs on the Methods of Studying and Teaching Phy- ty of 
salogy. 
or Dr. Meigs’ Description of a Deformed Fragmentary Human tions towards a more perfect Clinical History of 

Hilles’ Essentials i Hos —Operations, 1 
ch Rev. 8. Haughton on the Healthy Urine of Man. TWESDAT, Nov. ...... 
Rev. 8. Ha on Strychnine and Nicotine. Socrery oF Loxpox.—8 
at- Avnual Report of Sir Jas. Murray’s Asylum for Lunatics. 1 

Report of the Medical Officer of Health for St. James's, bd gy 
Westminster. 2 Pm. 

Medical and Surgical Reporter. Onrxorzpic — Operations, 2 
Chemical News. ev 02.15 Dr 
to American Medical Monthly. ler Smith, “ An Inquiry into the Correctness 
gn Retroversiou, ietrofiexion of the 
Uterus.” 
lym. 

Lorpen 

Operations, 2 
BIRTHS. FRIDAY, Nov, 9 Opera- 
> On the 2nd of Sept., at Fort Peddie, South Africa, the wife . Tuomas’s Bi Operations, } P.2. 

Koages, Esq., M.B., Azsistant-Surgeon Cape Mounted 1} 
rs, On the lith a o~ Ww the wife of 1K Hosrrra.—Operations, ra. 
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TERMS FOR ADVERTISING IN THE LANCET. 
For 7 lines and under .........20 4 6| For halfa page...............£2 12 0 
© O 6! Fora page ............. wwe 6 0 0 
Advertisements which are intended to appear in Taz Lancer of any parti- 
cular week, should be delivered at the Office not later than on Wednesday in 
that week: those from the country must be accompanied by a remittance. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Srampxp. 

To post.) 
One Year ... ... 

Unstamrnp. 


Post-office Orders in payment to Groner Corrs, 
Tas Lancer Office, 423, Strand, London, and made payable to him at the 
Strand Post-office. 

Tux Lancet may be obtained from every respectable Bookseller or Newsman 
én the World. 


A Fellow of the Obstetrical Society.—The question of the Amalgamation of 


Students’ Number of Taz Lancer. 
1. A. H., (Ashford.)—There is no law to prevent him, 

dn Old Subscriber—Recovery cannot be effected, unless proof of a specific 
promise to pay on the part of the master can be adduced by the plaintiff. 


Tas New Sypewnam Socrery's Yean-Boox. 


To the Editor of Tux Lancer. 
by of last week, There is an off-hand way of giving 


Inspirstion.” Where is the 
title? But these errors would 


ii 


be 


i 
3 


| 


the scholarship of the medical profession of this country.—Ep. L, 


A Constant Subscriber—He could not enter to any course of lectures in 
August ; but if he commenced his studies in the previous summer session, 
he would come under the old regulations. 

Surgeon.—No opinion can be formed of the propriety of the treatment upon 
such a meagre statement, 


lectures, 
4 


Mr. Workman.—The announcement arrived teo late for insertion in the last 
Lancert. To be of service, the information should be received by us at 
latest by twelve o’clock on Thursday, 

Dr. Hyde Salter’s paper, “On the Nature and Cause of the Respiratory Mur- 
mur,” read at the Medical Society of London on Monday last, is unavoidably 
postponed until next week. 

X.—The fellow has been already sufficiently exposed. 

Dr. W. P. Kirkman.—The notice was not received previously. 


Vrviszcrion. 


To the Editor of Tax Lancet. 
Srm,—Magendie has asked, “ How is it living ani- 
mals) be worthy of the confidence which some have reposed in the most 
able ph: elicited them 
—one ex 


more experimen 
iil good wel thom for the of 
Zalarly of Magendie’s perform, and advocate the performance 
mia I Sir, obedient servant, 
London, October, 1860. 


4 Victim, who has forwarded to us the disgusting little pamphlet, entitled 
“An Hour in Dr. Kahn’s Museum,” should have written to us before he 
placed himself under the care of that notorious fellow. 

Banquo.—The subject is still under the consideration of the gentleman who 

the movement. 

G. E. should call upon the resident medical practitioners. 

Tax continuation of Mr. Canton’s “ Notes on Atrophy and Degeneration of 
the Arteries” shall, if possible, be published next week. 


Ossretaic Startstics. 
To the Editor of Tax Lancer. 


Sre,—In answer to the query in Mr. H. James's letter, 
October 20th, I beg to inform him that there were three cases of 

attended by myself, ot shoulder and hand presentation, six mont nds 

v no difficulty 


“E 


J. T.—1. There is no separate work on the subject.—2. The Beport of the 
Northampton Self-Supporting Dispensary. 

Physiologist.—The address of M. Eugéne Groux, is 37, King-street, Cheapside, 
EC. 

Z.8.4, shall receive an answer next week. 

Rustic has omitted to send his name and address in confidence. 

Mr. D. C. Noel.—It is impossible to answer the question satisfactorily without 

knowing what took place between Mr. T. and the parents of the patient. 


PRoFEsstowat ADVERTISING. 


a 


p practice, and that the 
—certain events which have lately occurred 
necessary to _— a statement that such 


, but 
doubt, was best ability 


Communications, Lurrurs, &c., have been received from—Dr. Stephen H. 

Ward; Mr. James; Mr. E. H. Coleman, Wolverhampton; Mr. King, Hull; 
Dr. L. W. Sedgwick, Borobridge, Yorkshire; Mr. Alfred Freer, Stourbridge; 
Mr. H. Freke ; Mr. J. B. Budgett; Dr. Brinton; Dr. Tilt; Mr. Lobb; Mr. 


(with enclosure ;) Mr. H. Horsfall, Wakefield, (with enclosure ;) Mr. Sloper, 
Tredegar, (with enclosure ;) Dr. Hewitson, (with enclosure ;) Mr. Edwards, 
Cardiff; Mr. T. Boulton, (with enclosure;) Dr. Pyle, (with enclosure ;) Mr. 
Greenway, (with enclosure;) Mr. 8. BR. Niblett, (with enclosure;) Mr. 
Stokoe, (with enclosure ;) Dr. Kavanagh, (with enclosure ;) T. A. H.; 
An Old Subscriber; L.S.A.; A Charing-cross Man; Another Subscriber to 
the New Sydenham Society ; College of Dentists ; E. 8. C., (with enclosure ;) 
Delta, (with enclosure;) T. B., (with enclosure ;) Henry, (with enclosure ;) 
A. B., (with enclosure ;) A Fellow of the Obstetrical Society; &o, &c. 


a. periment on an animal are not always applicable to man ; neither is an experi- 
ment on one elass of beings applicable to the other classes.” 
this Society with the Medical and Chirurgical and Pathological Societies is 
under discussion in the Council. Of course the proposition and the terms of 
: the proposed fusion will be brought before a general meeting of the Obste- 
for approval, or ection. 
Alpha will, under such circumstances, be exempt. 
Mr. R. Thomas.—We cannot at this moment refer to the case, but will endea- 
vour to search it out. being pushed back, delivery was effected without turning. be child in thi 
4n Apprentice (Derbyshire) will find all the information he requires in the | “*** "** Very small, whilst the pelvis of the, mosher was lange, 
— — 
Ou graphy of the Fold of the Groin,” and the work receives no further notice. 
sur l’Association des Efforts Inspira- 
t des Monvements du Cour.” Trans- 
m of the Heart's Action during Forced 
; ponding to “forced” in the French 
to a very great length were they to be 
This shoekd net's omnes i business was altogether suspended 
ting for the book till after all ite news was stale. But the book was | “vOuring such a report... tt bessss 
a at all, for the medical periodical om suffices to convey notices of | “9% BOt the case, not fo 
is useful to be known in a literature. It is a & | is 
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